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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE 

BY 

Dr. Abdullah al-M’amun Suhrawardy, 
Barrister-at-L aw. 

I. 

The Problem op the Minorities in India. 

“ It needs on both sides not only forgiveness, but generosity ; 
and the general feeling of mankind will be that it is for the 
victors to be generous. (Professor Gilbert Murray in Mair^s 
Protection of Minorities, p. ix.) 

I do not believe that the Mussabnan is the natural enemy 
of the Hindu ... I have no desire to obtain Swaraj even 
if it were possible, by the sacrifice of a single legitimate interest 
of a single Minority/’ (Mr. M. K. Gandhi in Yonng India, 
quoted in the Overseas Edition of the Statesman, September 19, 
1929.) 

“ Universal suffrage in a country governed by a common faith 
is the expression of national wiU ; but in a country deprived 
of a common belief, what can it be but the mere expression of 
the interest of those numerically the stronger to the oppression 
of all the rest f ” (Joseph Mazzini.) 

It is an essential part of democracy that minorities should 
be adequately represented. No real democracy, nothing but a 
false show of democracy is possible without it.” (John Stuart 
Mill.) 


The Joint Free Conference, or to be more precise, the Indian 
Statutory Commission, appears to me somewhat in the position 
of the various Peace Conferences which followed the termination 
of the Great War, and the problems, with which it is con¬ 
fronted, are not unlike the problems which then called for 
solution and taxed the diplomacy and statesmanship of the 
best brains of Europe and America. The task of framing a The 
constitution for India, with its multiplicity of races and tongues, 
its countless castes and creeds and the conflict and clash of 
interests, is by no means easier than the task of creatii^ new 
States out of the ruins of the ancient and mighty empires of 
the Hapisburgs and the Hohenzollems, the Ottomans and the 
Romanoffs, of the Kaiser and the Emperor, the Sultan and the 
Tsar. Amongst the problems with which the statesmen and 
diplomatists of Europe were confronted, not the least difficult 
was the problem of the minorities, influential and powerful, once 
lords and masters and now, in the position of serfs and slaves, 
whom the fortunes of war brought within the folds of a hostile 
majority population, alien in language, culture, race and 
religion. The dictates of humanity and the needs of practical 
statesmanship and policy alike demanded such adequate and 
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effective safeguards and provisions for the protection of the 
rights and interests of minorities as would make for a smooth 
and harmonious working of the constitutions of the newly- 
created States or enlarg^ kingdoms, and make for the ^fety, 
security and contentment of the minorities which would other¬ 
wise continue to be a sort of festering sore in the body politic 
of the States of Europe, and be a danger and standing menace 
to the peace of the world. A decade after the Treaty of Ver¬ 
sailles, the world stiU hears of conferences and conventions to 
solve the questions and problems which have baffled hitherto 
all efforts at solution at The Hague, Geneva and Locarno, 
at Washington and New York. The Indian reforms, born in the 
throes of the Great War, and inaugurated shortly after, had also 
to take note of the problem of the minorities and to-day, after 
a decade, the framers of the future constitution for India have 
to take full note and cognisance of the rights and interests and 
position of the minority communities and carefully weigh and 
balance the pros and cons, before they decide and determine 
the pace and measure of further political advance for India and 
transference of power from the hands of the British bureaucracy 
to that of a majority which in practice would mean and resolve 
itself into^ a narrow and selfish oligarcy, cruel, hostile, 
tyrannical, arrogant, domineering, proud, haughty and un¬ 
sympathetic to the hopes and aspirations of the minorities. 

It has been rightly observed that the Great War was emphasis¬ 
ed more and more ' ‘ as a struggle between liberty and despotism, 
a struggle for the right of small nations and for the right of all 
people through their own destinies/^ If the war Vas really 
waged for the right of “ small nations, the same principles of 
justice and equity demand the protection of the rights and in¬ 
terests of minorities in India, specially as they furnished mag¬ 
nificent proof of their loyalty and self-sacrifice by making the 
largest contribution of the flower of their manhood for the Allied 
cause in the hope and belief that they were fighting to win 
the liberty of the world. ’ ’ It would be an irony of fate and a ’ 
travesty of justice if the liberalising of Indian political institu¬ 
tions would mean their further enslavement and subjection to 
the despotism, tyranny and domination of a narrow, selfish 
oligarcy or an equally selfish majority despite their splendid 
endurance and self-sacrifice. Those who clamour for the right 
of self-determination for themselves must not be placed in a 
position to deny the same to the minority communities on whom 
they have imposed or propose to impose a state of slavery. 
Dominion status for themselves can hardly go hand in hand 
with the status of one of the worst forms of slavery and caste 
dominations known to* history which divides humanity into demi¬ 
gods and pariah dogs. The problem of the minorities is to my 
mind the key problem of the situation in India on the satis¬ 
factory solution of which depends the further political advance¬ 
ment of India. 


Historically, numerically and fro mthe point of view of chron- 
political and historical importance, the minorities 
inhabiting India are : (1) The Depressed Classes, (2) the 
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Muslims, (3) the Sikhs, (4) the Anglo-Indians, (5) the Indian 
Christians and, last though not least, the Europeans, leaving out 
of the account the Parsees^ and the Jews. 

I propose to deal with the case of the Depressed Classes first 
as thedr case appears to me to be of the utmost importance and 
is indeed the rock on which the ship of Dqminion Status, 
Democracy, or Independence captained or piloted by any priest 
or pundit, young or old, is likely to founder and be wrecked. 
I shall deal with the case of the Muslims next. The other 
minorities do not need my special advocacy. But I am in full 
sympathy with their reasonable claims, as I am with those of 
the Depressed Classes. 


IL 

DePBESSED CliASSES. 

The full meaning and significance of the expression, De¬ 
pressed Classes,’^ cannot be understood without a brief statement 
and explanation of what is called the caste system. Prom time 
immemorial Hindu society has been divided broadly speaking into 
four principal divisions : (1) Brahmans, (2) Kshatriyas, Humanity 
(3) Vaisyas, (4) Sudras. The Greek Megashtenese, the Chinese divided 
Hiouen Tsang and the Arab al-Birnni alike give interesting 
details of the system and of the varieties of caste existing at the s 

time of their visit to India in the days of Chandragupta in the^ 

3rd century B. C. and on the eve of the numerous invasions of 
India by the celebrated Mahmud of Ghazni. 

Claiming supremacy above all as a sort of earthly god and de-xhefour 
riving his claim from the injunctions of religion, ' ‘ stands the castes. 
Brahman, at the apex of the caste-pyramid.^^ (Report of the 
Franchise Committee, Vol. I, p. 124.) ^ 

At its base stands the Sudra, doomed to be the slave and serf xhe sub- 
to render menial service to the three higher classes above him. merged 
But outside the four principal varnas (“ colours or castes 
enumerated above are those euphemistically called the 
Panchamas, the Fifth,^^ deemed to be outside the pale of 
humanity and called by various names, such as ‘‘Pariah,” 

Untouchables,” “ Depressed Classes,” etc. The caste system 
is not to be confounded with the class distinctions which obtain in 
W^estern countries. There is a world of difference between the 
distinction of the higher and lower classes of Europe and the 
higher “ Pour Castes ” and the lower “ Fifth Outcaste ” of 
Hindu India, In the Christian West and the Muslim East which 
recognise the dignity of labour the humblest labourer of to-day 
may rise to be the King or Prime Minister of to-morrow. 

In Hindu India the “ institution of caste stereotypes 
and fixes unalterably the position of each individual in the 
social scale. A man born a Brahman cannot be other than 
Brahman, and a man born a Pariah cannot be other than a 
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Pariah. . . . The barrier of caste not only prevents inter¬ 
marriage, it prevents eating and drinking together by persons 
of different castes/' {Ihid, p. 125.) It is said that originally 
this division of humanity into Touchables and Untouchables 
merely stereotyped the arrogance and contempt of the conquerors 
towards the conquered, examples of which are not wanted 
in modern times. The fair skinned Aryan conquerors, 
apprehensive and fearful of the submergence and deterioration 
of their civilisation and culture and their racial characteristics 
and peculiarities, devised by their ingenious and Machiavellian 
statecraft, the system of caste divisions forever forbidding inter¬ 
course of any kind between the Aryans and the original 
Dravidian inhabitants of Hindusthan. Born of the white man's 
lust for power and greed for domination over the darker 
Dravidian race, in course of time it has become one of the most 
terrible engines of tyranny and oppre^ion which human in¬ 
genuity and selfishness can invent. 

The picture of England after the Norman conquest (when the 
Anglo-Saxons, lords and tillers of the soil, were driven by fire 
and sword out of their hearths and homes and were compelled 
to eke out their miserable existence as swineherds and follow 
other degrading pursuits, while their Norman conquerors passed 
their days in comfort, luxury and revelry in the estates and 
domains wrested from the despised Anglo-Saxons), affords a 
partial parallel to the condition of the Dravidians in India in 
the early days of Aryan conquest. Whatever justification there 
might have been for a handful of conquerors to adopt means 
and measures in the past for the preservation of their identity 
and individuality, there is none whatever for the subsequent 
development and crystallisation of pride and prejudice by later 
framers of law like the author of the Code of Manu. The Adi 
Dravidas were once a great and powerful community. 
Archasology and phylology afford ample proofs of their advanced 
culture and civilisation, which, according to the latest researches 
and> discoveries, are connected with the ancient civilisation and 
culture of Assyria, Babylon and Sumeria. But to-day his 
shadow is pollution, and from the high estate once occupied by 
him, the Dravidiau has been hurled headlong into the bottomless 
pit of perdition. Time and space do not permit me to cull from 
the archives and annals of the past, from the armoury and 
arsenal of arrogance and tyranny, the rules and laws for the sub¬ 
jection of this down-trodden section of humanity, and quote 
instances of insolence, insults, degradation and wrong, suffered 
by the depressed classes, under British rule in the pre-reform 
days, and under the reforms and even up to the moment of my 
writing these lines, when the air resounds with the cry of 
Independence, Freedom and Liberty for India, and the hearts of 
some British politicians palpitate and throb with zeal, 
enthusiasm and ardour for the inauguration of the reign of 
Democracy in India. I shall content myself with making a 
passing reference to an eloquent passage in the speech of Lord 
Birkenhead, in the House of Lords (24 Nov, 1927), which will do 
him eternal honour, in which in noble words he graphically 
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describes the disabilities of the Untouchables. To complete the 
picture, however, I give* below the substance of a note by a well- 
informed high English official of Madras :— 

Below the Brahman and the non-Brahman caste Hindus, 
come the low castes Panchama (‘ The Fifth 0 ot Pariah 
community. These people are regarded as carrying by their 
presence an actual pollution, which requires purificatory religious 
ceremonies. According to the Imperial Gazetteer (voL I, 
p. 326), the Pariah pollutes at a distance of 64 feet. He must 
live in a separate village, and he may not enter a Brahman 
street, much less a Brahman house. Even the use of a public 
street in a municipal town is sometimes prohibited to the ‘ pol¬ 
luting caste ’ by public notices. The Pariah is commonly ex¬ 
cluded from the schools used by the higher castes. The exclusion 
of the Pariah does not stop short at education. It extends even 
to religion, and he is excluded from temples, which sometimes 
have notice boards put up at the gate proclaiming the fact that 
no Pariah could be admitted into its sacred precincts. The 
position of the low castes prior to British occupation was 
avowedly one of slavery. In the 18th century, sale of deeds of 
land, after enumerating fields, waters,' wells, homesteads, etc., 
often mentioned the slaves attached to the soil as items of the 
property transferred. In 1819 four low caste slaves were sold 
in public auction in satisfaction of revenue arrears. In 1843 
the Government of India had to pass an act laying down that no 
right arising out of an alleged property in the person and ser¬ 
vices of another as a slave should be enforceii in Company 
Courts. To this day the low caste labourer in some districts is 
referred to in current phrases as a slave. The Pariah is effec¬ 
tively kept in a servile position by the higher caste though no 
longer nominally a slave. The higher castes, by (a) setting 
up a claim to the ownership of the labourer ^s house site and often 
of the hut in which he lives, and by (b) permanently advancing 
loans to these people, have kept them in a state of quasi¬ 
servitude. The advance continues from father to son and the 
labourer binds himself to work for the employer till the advance 
is paid off. His one remedy to escape from this quasi-servitude 
is to emigrate from India.” {Report of the Franchise Com¬ 
mittee, Yol. I, pp. 124-126.) 

That the wrongs and disabilities suffered by the “ depressed Their 
classes” are real and genuine and loudly call for redress and^*^®“®®" 
persist up to the present moment, no one can question. If 
anyone has the slightest doubt, let him read the proceedings of 
the Hindu Mahasabha of 1926, which were disfigured by de¬ 
monstration against such social reformers as would soften the 
rigours and harshness of the lot of the Untouchables, and let him 
ponder over the resolution enumerating the catalogue of wrongs 
suffered by them passed in favour of the Untouchables, at the 
session of the same Mahasabha, at Jubbulpore in April, 1928, 
when the searchlight of the Indian Statutory Commission was 
already directed to the dark nooks and corners of the social and 
political fabric of India. 
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I invite the special attention of British statesmen and politi¬ 
cians to the sorrows and sufferings of these unfortunate down¬ 
trodden Hindu victims o|. Hindu tyranny and oppression and 
to the appalling conditions under which they eke out their 
miserable existence—condemned to perpetual servitude and 
slavery, engulfed in the darkness of despondency and despair, 
without the slightest glimmer of Hope, emanating from the lamp 
of their Faith, to illuminate the dark and dreary path which 
they are to tread from existence to existence, with the burden 
of some nameless, awful sin on their doomed heads, driving them 
through all the cycles of evolution, from the form of a grub 
or an insect feeding on filth, to that of a Pariah in human 
form.(^) I appeal to them for those castaways for whom there 
is no Cross of Hope, no chance of redemption, or emancipation 
from the bondage and thraldom of the crushing yoke of birth and 
the inexorable law of Karma, so long as their belief in the Hindu 
religion remains unshaken. I earnestly trust that the countiy- 
men of Buxton, Wilberforce and Clarke will not allow themselves 
to be hypnotised by the charms and siren songs of any 
ambassadress or the subtle sophistries of any pundits and priests 
from India to forget the claims of these people to special protec¬ 
tion and safeguards. 

It is urged that the disability and wrongs suffered by the 
Depressed Classes are religious and social, and therefore the 
British Parliament and the Royal Commission are helpless to 
remove the disability or redress the wrongs. 

I do not ask for the removal of social and religious dis¬ 
abilities by Parliamentary enactments, though the abolition of 
the Suttee in the past and the interference to-day with such a 
cherished and sacred institution of the Hindus as marriage, un¬ 
mistakably point to what can be achieved by bold legislation. 
All that I ask for is that the hapless, hopeless and helpless com¬ 
munity called the Depressed Classes,'’ whose existence is at 
once a blot on the fair name of England and a challenge to the 
fitness of Hindus for full responsible government or provincial 
autonomy be not forgotten and their claims to special protective 
measures be not overlooked. I therefore make the following 
recommendation :— 

(1) That statutory provisions be made ior their effective 
and adequate representation (a) in the legislatures, and 
(h) in the local bodies. 

(2) That the amount of representation be as far as 
possible according to their population or voting strength, 
whichever is more favourable. 

(3) At any rate, in the event of the abolition of the 
official Mac, reasonable weightage should be given to them, 
and the fact of the absence of the official hloc which used to 
lend strength to the claims of minorities by the weight of 
its numbers should be taken into consideration in determin¬ 
ing the amount of representation of minorities. 


(^) Cf. Bhagavata purana. 
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(4) The system of separate communal representation be 
extended to the Depressed Classes. If the principle of com¬ 
munal representation through a separate electorate is not 
extended to the Depressed Classes, their representation, 
however large in amount, becomes unreal and unsubstantial, 
as the members returned would be the pupets and nominees 
and abject slaves of the high caste Hindu majority and their 
subservient tools and in no way truly representative* of the 
community and would not have the strength and 
stamina to fight for the protection of the rights and interests 
of the community when they come into conflict with those 
of the high caste Hindus. 

To give them representation, however large, in a joint elec¬ 
torate is to take away with the left hand what you give with 
the right. It is a political legerdemain and jugglery which may 
deceive the unsophisticated representative of the Depressed 
Classes into acquiescence, but will be easily seen through by the 
more alert. 

Nomination by an impartial and neutral authority might have 
assured the appointment of persons truly representative of the 
Depj?essed tllasses. But the rapid transference of power from 
the hands of the British bureaucracy to those of the high caste 
Hindus would make that almost impossible. There is no alterna¬ 
tive, therefore, for the insurance of the representation of the 
Depressed Classes by men truly representative of those classes 
except through the door of separate electorates. The Committee, 
by a majority of votes, decided in favour of the extension of 
the system of separate electorates to the Depressed Classes in 
Madras. In matters like this where the votes of the Committee 
are equally divided recourse should not be had to a casting vote 
by the Chairman. The record should merely state that opinion 
in the Committee was equally divided. I have, therefore, no 
hesitation in arriving at the conclusion that by an equality of 
votes the Committee is in favour of the extension to the. 
Depressed Classes of the system of separate electorates in Bengal 
also. The Committee, by a majority of votes, has decided against 
the extension of the system of separate electorates in other 
provinces. It is not to be expected that a Committee in which 
caste Hindus are dominant would do otherwise. As the case of 
Madras was taken up first and the claims of the Depressed 
Classes there to separate representation could not be easily 
resisted and the vote of the depressed member was of value in 
dealing with the Muslims, a concession was made in their favour 
apparently in a generous spirit of give-and-take. But once the 
real object was achieved and the depressed detached from the 
Muslims, soon the old prejudice against the Depressed Classes 
asserted itself and the system of separate electorates conceded to 
them in Madras was deemed unthinkable elsewhere. 

As I do not see any special reasons or strong arguments for 
such a differentiation as to the method of their' election, I 
recommend that the system of separate electorates be extended 
to them throughout without which they will never succeed in 
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returning a true and genuine representative of theirs to the 
legislatives and without which there will be no justification for 
according to them communal representation at all. The 
presence of a single true representative of the oppressed com¬ 
munity in the legislature is more potent of good than that of 
a dozen puppets and pliant tools of the caste Hindu majority.. 
The favourable attitude of the Hindu Mahasabha towards the 
Untouchables in 1928 when, as already stated, the search¬ 
light of the Indian Statutory Inquiry had begun to explore 
the dark nooks and corners of the social and political fabric of 
India, affords a remarkable and instructive contrast to that of the 
same flindu Mahasabha in 1926. Politics, and not Philanthropy 
and Humanity, is often the mainspring, inspiration, and motive 
power of social reforms. The onus of proving Indians fitness for 
further constitutional advance is a powerful lever for accelerat¬ 
ing the pace of social reforms and ameliorating the hard lot of 
the Pariah, who as a member of the legislature may be ‘ ‘ sitting 
after dining with them in the drawing-room of Nehrus and 
Saprus, if not in that of Chandarvarkars.”(^) 

Dr. Ambedkar, a member of the English Bar, and of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, told the Joint Free Conference at 
Poona a pathetic tale of his own personal humiliation as an Un¬ 
touchable : ^ ‘ The barber refuses to shave me even if I pay him a 
rupee, Yet he advocates a system of joint electorates. It is 
characteristic of the psychology and mentality of the depressed 
and oppressed for centuries that even an educated Untouchable 
should lack that independence of thought and judgment and 
assertiveness which distinguish a minority like the Muslims and 
the Sikhs, and be thankful for the crumbs that may fall from fhe 
table of the high caste Hindus. Apprehensive of losing the 
whole bread, if he covets the whole, he is inclined to accept even 
half a loaf as better than none, forgetful of the fact that the 
half loaf he gets is not bread but stone. Repressed by the 
dominant high caste majority, he is equally afraid of antagonis¬ 
ing his British sympathisers who, blinded by their passion for 
the abstract principles of democracy, cannot see that, in the 
words of Dr. Ambedkar himself, so long as caste domination 
flourishes, ‘‘ Democracy is unsuited to Indian conditions.*^ 
(E. Bom. 510, pp. 14-15.) A victim of caste domination, and of 
the text-books of democracy alike, he is inclined to favour a 
system of joint electorates in the event of adult suffrage, but even 
he had to admit, in reply to a question put by me, that in view of 
the intense feelings of the high caste Hindus against the Un¬ 
touchables, ' they would either refuse the Untouchables admission 
into a polling booth or boycott a polling booth “ polluted ** by the 
presence of an Untouchable. I shall not be astonished if some 
high caste Hindu candidates in the height of the nolle me 
ianger^ of Brahmanical pride, may deem themselves polluted 
if they solicit the votes of the despised Untouchables, or are 
returned by their suffrage. ' At any rate the high caste Hindu 
majority would either have their henchmen returned or decline to 


(1) Compare India — Stepmother, p. 48. 
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tundergo the indignity of participating in the election of Untouch¬ 
ables. If such be the state of feelings subsisting between the two 
subdivisions of Hindus, and if the Untouchables are to be segre- 
•gated in a separate polling booth, why annoy and irritate the 
high caste Hindus, and add insult to injury to the despised Un¬ 
touchables by forcing them into a common electorate ? It would 
be more statesmanlS:e to face the stem realities boldly, and 
extend to the Untouchables the system of separate electorates. 

I cannot do better than to conclude my statement of the case 
of the Depressed Classes by quoting the words of the Rt. Hon. 

Syed Ameer Ali addressed to Lord Morley in 1909 :— 

The tribes and communities, nominally Hindus for the 
purposes of census, have nothing in common with the real 
Hindu, to whom their touch, often their very shadow, is 
pollution. They can never rise out of the degraded state 
in which they live, and have lived for centuries. Save the 
British official, they have no representative or protector. 

Some of them have made desperate efforts to break the 
shackles that have bound them for ages, but they have been 
thrust back to their thraldom by, among other things, the 
judicial recognition of ancient usages. In the great reforms 
about to be introduced they will have no lot or place, nor 
are your Lordship’s benevolent intentions ever likely to 
reach their ears. They have remained, and will remain for 
many decades, may be many centuries, the degraded castes of 
India. But it would be disastrous, if by placing all power 
and influence in the hands of privileged classes, their emanci¬ 
pation should be made difficult in the future.” 

III. 

The Muslims. 

While the “ Depressed Classes ” are the descendants of the origin of 
-conquered Dravidians, the original inhabitants of Hindusthan, Indian 
the Jews, of those who found refuge in India from the perseeu- 
lion of Christianity in the West, and the Parsees of the fugitives 
fleeing from the conquering arms of the Arabs, the Muslims 
claim descent from the conquerors who from the days of 
Muhammad bin Kasim to those of the last of the Moghuls 
founded nine dynasties and ruled over India for well nigh a 
thousand years, to whose departed glories the ruins of magni- 
fleent mosques and mausoleums, splendid forts and palaces, 
scattered all over India from one end of the land to the other, 
bear mournful testimony. In addition to the descendants of 
the conquerors, the Muslim population consists of a large number 
of descendants of Hindu converts. It k further reinforced by 
the constant and continuous infiltration and immigration into 
India of Afghans, Pathans, Turks, Persians and Arabs from 
the great reservoir of Muslim man-power in the heart of Asia. 
Besides, the process of proselytisation, acquiring fresh strength, 
vigour and stimulus with the fall of Muslim rule in India, goes 
on unabated and is ceaselessly at work. Islam claims every year 
converts from Hinduism by the thousands, and the new converts 
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to Islam, along with the descendants of the earlier converts^ 
are amongst its most zealous followers and adherents. For, 
escaping from the tyranny of caste and social customs of 
Hinduism and finding refuge in the broad bosom of the brother¬ 
hood of Islam, they are more antagonistic to the ideas and senti¬ 
ments of the Hindus and further apart from them than even 
the original Muslims and their descendants. They flock by 
the thousands to Mecca, the centre and cradle of Islam, towards 
which the Faithful turn five times a day in prayer when alive, 
and towards which their faces are turned when dead, and, cast 
into the fiery fhrnaee of the discipline of the annual pilgrimage 
they return to India purged and purified, and, adopting the 
manners and customs of Arabia, become as distinct from the 
Hindus as the Hindus are from the Chinese and the Jews. 

Hinduism is not only a house divided against itself by the 
barriers of castes, but its rigid rules and inflexible regulations 
raise an iron wall and forbid all social intercourse with non- 
Hindus. It proclaims and practises an eternal and perpetual 
social boycott against all non-Hindus. The fusion of Hindus 
with those born outside the pale of Hinduism as one nation and 
brotherhood is an ideal almost impossible of attainment. 

There are some well-intentioned Britishers who do not know 
India at first hand, and fondly imagine that India is England 
and that the principle on which English representation has been 
based should be the principle applicable to India, They are 
ignorant that ‘‘ there is a psychological, social and historical 
attribute, constituting, perhaps, the principal differential charac¬ 
teristic ’’ of Muslims and that they are “ the product of 
struggles, going back for centuries . . . between certain 

nationalities through successive historic phases (Protection 
of Linguistic, Eacial or Religious minorities, by the League of 
Nations. Official No. C. 24. M. 18, 1929. I, p. 32.) The 
following extracts from the writings and utterances of compe¬ 
tent and well-informed observers who write or speak from 
intimate personal knowledge will, I trust, help them to realise 
that Hindus and Muslims constitute two different nations :— 

“We have to legislate for different races, with different 
languages, religions, manners and customs, ranging from the 
bigoted Mahommedan, who considers that we have usurped 
his legitimate position as the ruler of India, to the timid 
Hindoo, who, though bowing to every conqueror, is bigotedly 
attached to his caste, his religion, his laws and his customs, 
which have descended to him uninterruptedly for countless 
generations.” (Sir Charles Wood, House of Commons, 6 
June, 1861. Keith’s Speeches on Indian Policy^ Vol. II, 
p. 3.) 

“ The process of modifying the existing constitution of 
the Councils should proceed on a clear recognition and a 
firm grasp of the fact that India is a congeries of races, 
nationalities and creeds, widely differing, inter se, in a 
variety of ways.” (Mr. MacDonald, Home Secretary to 
Lord Dufferin’s Government, quoted in the Proposals 
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of the Government of India and Despatch of the Secre¬ 
tary of State. Darling & Son, Ltd., London, 1908, p, 8.) 

A passage in Lord Dufferin’s Minute annexed to the Govern- hord 
ment of India’s despatch of the 6th November, 1888, describes 
the population of India as ‘‘ composed of a large number of 
distinct nationalities, professing various religions, practising 
diverse rites, speaking different languages, while many of them 
are still further separated from one another by discordant pre¬ 
judices, by conflicting social usages, and even antagonistic 
material interests (Proposals of the Government of India 
and Despatch of the Secretary of State. Darling & Son, Ltd., 

London, 1908, p. 8.) 

‘ ‘ But perhaps the most patent characteristic of our Indian 
cosmos is its division into two mighty political communities, as 
distant from each other as the poles asunder in their religious 
faith, their historical antecedents, their social organization and 
their national aptitudes ; on the one hand the Hindus, numbering 
90 millions, with their polytheistic beliefs, their temples adorned 
with images and idols, their venerations for the sacred cow, 
their elaborate caste distinctions, and their habits of submission 
to successive conquerors—on the other hand, the Mahommedans, 
a nation of 50 millions, with their monotheism, their iconoclastic 
fanaticism, their animal sacrifices, their social equality, and their 
remembrance of the days when, enthroned at Delhi, they reigned 
supreme from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. To these must 
be added a host of minor nationalities—^most of them numbering 
millions—almost as widely differentiated from one another by 
ethnological or political distinctions as are the Hindus from the 
Mahommedans.” (Lord Dufferin in 1888. Eeport on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms, Montague-Chelmsford, p. 117.) 

Mr. Gladstone, in the House of Commons, referred to the Mr. 
difficulty of introducing the elective principle “In an ^g^arch^* 

country like India, with its ancient civilisation, with its institu- ' 

tions so peculiar, with such diversities of races, religions and 
pursuits.” (“ Proposals of the Government of India and 
Despatch of the Secretary of State.” Darling & Son, Ltd., 

London, 1908, p. 8.) 

“ Notwithstanding their formal protest against the principle 
of religious representation, the association (Bombay Presidency 
Association) doubtless realise that the Indian Muhammadans 
are much more than a religious body. They form, in fact, 
an absolutely separate community, distinct by marriage, food 
and custom, and claiming, in many cases, to belong to a different 
race from the Hindus.” (Ibid p. 14.) 

Only let us not forget that the difference between Mahom- viscount 
medanism and Hinduism is not a mere difference of articles of Morley, 23 
religious faith and dogma. It is a difference in life, in tradition, 
in history, in all the social things as well as articles of belief, that 
constitute a community. Do not let us forget what makes it 
interesting md even exciting. Do not let us forget that, in 
talking of Hindus and Mahommedans, we are dealing with, and 
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are brought face to face with, vast historic issues. We are deal¬ 
ing with the very mightiest forces that through all the centuries 
and ages have moulded the fortunes of great States and the 
destinies of countless millions of mankind.(Viscount Morley's 
Indian Speeches, 1907-1909, pp. 126-127.) 

“ The distinction between Muslim and Hindu is not merely 
religious, but it cuts deep down into the traditions of the 
historic past and is also differentiated by the habits and social 
customs of the community.'^ (Mr. Asquith in the House of 
Commons, 2 April, 1909.) 

“ Even amongst the educated, the conflicting traditions of 
Hindus and Muhammadans are still constantly reflected in their 
respective attitudes towards social and political questions of the 
first order, whilst, in addition to this main line of religious cleav¬ 
age, there are other important communities such as Sikhs, 
Parsis, Buddhists (chiefly in Burma), and Indian Christians, 
who are all more or less widely separated from the bulk of the 
population, either Hindu or Muhammadan. Nor does religion 
constitute the only line of cleavage. Geographical and climatic 
as well as social conditions have also helped to preserve down to 
our own times differences originally imported into India by 
successive waves of conquest and migration.” (The Public 
Services Commission—Indian Constitutional Reforms, Montagiv 
Chelmsford, p. 118.) 

“ Your unequivocal support of separate electorates in the same 
article will be read with deep satisfaction by the Mussulmans in 
India ; they are very seriously apprehensive that the British 
Parliament may, by a change in the constitution, deny them the 
right of choosing their own representatives and leave them to 
the mercy of a Hindu majority. All Englishmen who know 
India at "first hand will share their apprehension. Within the 
frontiers of India live two nations, the Moslem and the Hindu, 
which entertain for each other the same feelings as do for 
instance, French and Germans, and who differ from one another 
more profoundly than any two nations in Europe.” (Sir 
Theodore Morison, formerly Member, India Council, in the 
‘ ‘ Morning Post, * ’ quoted in The Indian Moslems by an Indian 
Mahomedan, p. 189.) 

IV. 

Wrongs of the Indian Muslims. 

The Musalmtins are, and have been for many years, a source 
of chronic danger to the British Power in India.—^Hunter’s 
Indian Musalmans. 

We have to legislate for different races, ranging from the 
bigoted Mahomedan, who considers that we have usurped his 
legitimate position as the ruler of India, to the timid Hindoo.— 
Sir Charles Wood. 


In order to explain the spirit of unrest prevailing among the 
Musalmans of India and their feeling of resentment and anxiety, 
it is necessary, in the interest of truth, to give an unvarnished 
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statement of the wrongs and injuries, ahd the sorrows and 
sufferings of the Indilih Musalmans lindej British Rule. 

For the purpose in view, I cannot do hotter than to repro¬ 
duce the language of an impartiaLand observant British official, 

Sir William H^ter 

‘'The Bengal Muhammadans are again in a strange state.Bengal 
For years a Rebel Colony has threatened our 
time to, time sending forth fanatic swarms, who have attacked ^ 
our camps, burned our villages, murdered our subjects, and in¬ 
volved oun troops in three costly Wars.' Month by month, this 
hostile Settlement across the border has been systematically re¬ 
cruited from the heart of Bengal. Successive State Trials prove 
that a network of conspiracj" has spread itself over our Provihees, 
and that the bleak moutitainswhiehriise beyond the Pan jab 
are united by an-unbroken chain*'of treason depots with the 
tropical swatnus through which the Ganges merges into the 
sea.'' 

“ The Indian Musalmans, however, are bound by their own The legal 
law to live peaceably under our Rule. But the obligation cour 
tinues only so long as we perform our share of the contract, 
apd respect their rights as spiritual privileges. Once let ustion. 
interfere with their civil and religious status, so as to prevent 
the fulfilment of the ordinances of their Faith, and their duty 
to us ceases. We may enforce submission, but we can no 
longer claim obedience. It is the glory of the English in India, 
however, that they have substituted for the military occupation 
of all former conquerors, a Civil Government adapted to the 
wants and supported by the goodwill of the people. Any serious 
wrong done to the Muhammadans would render such a Govern¬ 
ment impossible. Even minor grievances attain in their case 
the gravity of political blunders—blunders of which the cumula¬ 
tive effect, according to the law of Islam, would be to entirely 
change the relation of the Musalmans to the ruling power, to 
free them from their duty as subjects, and bind them over to 
treason and Holy War. 

Of such blunders the Indian Government has, in my humble Political 
opinion, been more than once guilty. Wanders 

But while firm towards disaffection, we are bound to see 
that no just cause exists for discontent. Such an inquiry would 
with more dignity have been conducted before pressure had 
been brought to bear from without. Concessions made when 
confronted by a great conspiracy; have small pretension to 
generosity or gracefulness. But if in any matter we have 
hitherto done injustice to the Muhammadans, it would be mis¬ 
chievous vanity to allow considerations of this sort td delay 
our doing justice now. The British Government of India 
strong enough to be spared the fear of being thought weak. It 
can shut up the traitors in its jails, but it can segregate the 
whole party of sedition in a nobler way—»by detaching from it 
the sympathies of the general Muhammadan community. This 
however, it can do only by removing that chronic sense of wrong 
which has grown up in the hearts of the Musalmans under 
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BritiBh Rule. For there is no use shutting our ears to the 
fact that the Indian Muhammadans arraign us on a list of 
charges as serious as have ever been brought against a Govern¬ 
ment. They accuse us of having closed every honourable walk 
of life to professors of their oreed. They accuse us of having 
introduced a system of education which leaves their whole com¬ 
munity unprovided for, and which has landed it in contempt 
and beggary. They accuse us of having brought misery into 
thousands of families, by abolishing their Lew Officers, who 
gave the sanction of religion to the marriage tie, and who from 
time immemorial have been the depositories and administrators 
of the Domestic Law of Islam. They accuse us of imperilling 
their souls, by denying them the means of performing the 
duties of their faith. Above all, they charge Us with deliberate 
Malversation of their religious foundations, and with misappro¬ 
priation on the largest scale of their educational funds. Besides 
these Specific counts, which they believ:e susceptible of pi^ooH, 
thej^ have a host of seutimentaj grievances, perhaps of littJje 
weight with the unimaginative British mind, but which not less 
in Lidia than in Ireland keep the pdpulac# heart in .a state of 
soreness to their Rulers. They declare that we, who obtained 
OUT footing in Bengal as the servants of a Muhammadan Empire, 
have shown no pity in the time of our triumph, and with the 
insolence of upstarts have trodden our former masters into the 
mire. In a word, the Indian Musalmans arraign the British 
Government for its want of sympathy, fOr its want of mag¬ 
nanimity, for its mean malversation of their funds, and for 
great public wTongs spread over a period of ohe hUndr^ years. 

But, indeed, from the highest official to the lowest (and no one 
has penetrated into the* wrongs of the Musalmans more deeply 
than the present Viceroy), there is now a firm conviction that we 
have failed in our duty to the Muhammadan subjects of the 
Queen. A great section of the Indian population, some thiiliy 
millions in number, finds itself decaying under British Rule, 
They complain that they, who tut yesterday were the conquerors 
and governors of the land, can find no subsistence in it to-day. 
Any answer based on their own degeneracy is a ‘‘ petitio 
principii/' for their degeneracy is but one of the results of our 
political ignorance and neglect. Before the country passed under 
our rule, the Musalmans professed the same faith, ate the same 
food, and in all essentials lived the same lives, as they do now. 
To this day they exhibit at intervals their old intense feeling of 
nationality and capability of warlike enterprise ; but in all otheft* 
respeej^s they are a race ruined under British rule. 

It is not that they have ceased to retain the entire IStaic 
Patronage, but that they are gradually being excluded from it 
ftltogether. It is not that they must now take an equal chance 
with the Hindus in the race of life, but that, at least in Bengal, 
they have ceased to have a chance at all. In short, it is a people 
with great traditions and wuthout a career. When such a people 
number thirty millions ofi men, it becomes a question of not less 
importaftee to their rulers than to themselve^^ to know what to do 
witivthara. 
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... In every Distirict the descendant of some line of prinoM 
sullenly and proudly* eats his heart out among roofless palftoi 
and weed-choked tanks. Of such families I have persouafly 
•known several. Their houses swarm with grown-up sons and 
daughters, with grandchildren and nephews and nieces, end not 
one of the hungry crowd has a chance of doing anything for 
himself in life. They drag on a listless existence in.jpatch^-up 
verandahs or leaky outhouses, sinking deeper arid deeper into a 
hoj)eiess abyss of debt, till the neighbouring Hindu moneylender 
fixes a quarrel on them, and then in a moment a host of mortgages 
foreclose, and the ancient Musalman family is suddenly swallow¬ 
ed up and disappears for ever. 

If any statesman wishes to make a sensation in the Hpuse Catalogue 
of Conmcms, he has only to truly narrate the history of ohfe of 
thase Muhammadan families of Bengal. A hundred and seventy “ 
years ago it was almost impossible for a well-born Musalman in 
Bengal to become poor ; at present it is almost impossible for 
him to ecmtinue rich/' 

To the catalogue of wTOngs enumerated in the graphic' pages 
of the Indian Mussalmans, may be added the annulment of the 
partition of Bengal and the manner of that annulment whicli 
still rankles in the breasts of Muslims. It broke the stout heart 
of Nawab Sir Khajeh Salimolla of Dacca, the great> Muslim 
leader and bulwark of British rule in Bengal, and made him de¬ 
scribe, in the agony of his distressed soul, the ribbon of the 
G.C.I.E., conferred on him on the very day of the announcement 
of the undoing of the Muslim cause, ‘‘ as a bait,’ a bribe and a 
halter of disgrace round his neck.” The Turko-Italian and 
the Balkan wars, followed by the Great War and the “ Khilafat 
Wrongs,” were other disturbing factors. Nor should I forget 
to mention, in this connection, the Mopla Rebellion and the cruel, 
inhuman treatment in 1922, of the Muslim Mopla prisoners 
which surpassed in horror t)»e myth of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta and sent a thrill of indignation throughout ^le length Tke hi«iory 
amd breadth of India. But the reforms themselves, 

1906 onwards, had been amongst the most irritating causes bistoury 
of Muslim unrest and discontent. For, the history of theofMiMft» 
reforms is the history of Muslim anxieties and suspense, Muslim anxiety, 
apprehnsions and suspicions and Muslim doubts and fears. I 
give below an extract from my speech in the Bengal Legislative 
Council in 1918 (Proceedings, Vol. 27, p. 965), which voices the 
feelings and sentiments of the Muslims of India as truly to-day 
as it did on the eve of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms. 

” I rise to support the resolution before the House. I have 
no hesitation in declaring that the reforms constitute a distinct 
advance upon existing conditions and mark a substantial step 
towards the progressive realisation of the goal of responsible 
governm^t. But I cannot lend my wholehearted support to 
the resolution without inviting your Excellency's attention to 
the keen senue of disappointment^ dksatisfaction an4 
with which the Reforms aiv reeeiVed by Muslims of all 
of opinion. I cannot sit down without placing before Tour 
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Excellency the principal modifications which the Muslims de¬ 
mand and without which the Reforms lose their significance for 
them. 

The Muslim demands have been placed before Government 
in forcible terms by the All-India Muslim Association, and the 
Central National Muhammadan Association and I need not 
repeat them here. All that I need say is to declare my full 
concurrence with the views expressed by these two importaiu 
Muslim Associations. But I shall, with Your Excellency's per¬ 
mission, dwell on one of the main demands in order to show that 
the Muslims are not an unreasonable people, that they have no 
desire to retard the progress and arrest the growth of national 
sentiment in Indih, but that they have a just cause for alarm 
and discontent. That demand is the demand for the adequate 
representation of Muslims through communal electorates. Let 
me briefly recount the history of this demand. It was in 
October, 1906, that the first sign of awakening of Muslim political 
consciousness became distinctly visible. It was in that^year 
that the memorable Muslim deputation headed by His Highness 
the Aga Khan waited upon His Excellency Lord Minto and 
obtained from him those words of assurance of the protection of 
Muslim political rights and interests as a community that are 
justly regarded by them as the Magna Charta of the political 
rights and liberties of minorities. The assurance given by Lord 
Minto was confirmed by Lord Morley in the House of Commons 
in the following words :— 

The Muhammadans demand three things. I had the 
pleasure of receiving a deputation from them and I know 
very well what is in their minds. They demand the election 
of their own representatives to these Councils in all the 
stages just as in Cyprus, where, I think, the Muham¬ 
madans vote by themselves .... Secondly, they want 
a number of seats in excess of their numerical strength. 
The^ two demands we are quite ready, and intend, to meet 
in full.’' 

Your Excellency is well aware that in spite of the assurance 
thus given in clear and unmi.stakable terms, statements were 
made by persons in authority both in India and in England which 
created a suspicion in Muslim minds that these promises were 
liable to violation, that the Government in England were deliber¬ 
ately trying to find a way out of redeeming the express pledges 
they had ^ given to various Muhammadan deputations which 
attended upon the Viceroy and the Secretary of State.How¬ 
ever, the Morley-Minto Reforms came and our own Council is 
'a standing testimony to the way in which pledges given to 
Muslims were redeemed. In a province which may well be 
described a Muhammadan province, we are only given five seats 
through communal electorates and we are given the very remote 
and distant chance of returning as many Muslims as we can 
through mixed electorates. The result is that thei^ only six 
elected Muslim members in the Council t6-day-against seventeen 
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Hiodu aad five European elected members. It is thus that the 
Muslim demands have been met in full by Lord Moiiey. Far 
from assuring us a number of seats in excess of our numerical 
strength he has allotted us a number of seats far below it. Yet 
the Muslims acquiesced in the arrangement and accepted the 
Morley-Minto Reforms withoul; murmur. 

The Muslim attitude continued acquiescent till the fateful 
of December, 1911 —a day which is the starting point of .that 12 December 
strong current of Muslim dissatisfaction and discontent which 1911 . 
culminated in the Congress-League Concordat of December, 

1916. The annulment of the Partition of Bengal came as a 
severe shock to the faith of the Muslims in the Government. 

Whether the revelation of the dangerous secret that the pledges of 
a Governor-General or a Secretary of State can be broken by hisdiBcontenli 
successor, whether this breach of faith has inspired others with 
greater trust and confidence in the words of Ministers and 
Viceroys, I do not care to ascertain. But this unsettling of a 
settled fact has undoubtedly shattered the implicit faith ef 
IMuslinis in Government and has made them extremely suspicious 
of Government promises. Then came the world-wide war which 
has, happily, just terminated in the unqualified triumph of the 
principles for which England arrayed herself on the side of 
the Allies—^the principles of justice and humanity, the defence 
of the rights of small, weak nations and the sanctity of pledges 
and promises. The participation of Turkey in the war followed 
and with it there has grown a feeling among Muslims that now 
Government is less mindful of their interests than in the past. 

In the appointment of only one Muslim out of three Indians in 
the Secretary of State's Council, the absence of a Muslim repre¬ 
sen twitive from the War Cabinets and the Peace Conference, 
although the future of the sacred places of Islam—Mecca, 

Medina, Baghdad, Kerbela and Jerusalem—is involved, the 
absence of a Muslim in the India Council to-day in the place of 
S^ibzada Aftab .Ahmad—these, amongst others, are regarded as 
indications of Government's change of attitude towards Muslim. 

The Indian Muslim Association in its address to the Secre¬ 
tary of State and His Excellency the Viceroy expressed itself as 
follows :— 

In conclusion, we venture to express the hope that you The baaU^^of 
will redeem in full the promise Lord Morley had given 
and recognise the just claims of our community. We 
do not rest our claims on any concession or favour granted 
by the Great Moguls to the East India Company. We do 
not base our demands on any Sanad or Firman of Shah 
Jahan. Alamgir or Shah Alam—faded and forgotten parch¬ 
ments, grown milsty with the march of time. But we do 
base and rest our claims and demands on the assurances 
given and accorded to us by responsible ministers of the 
Crown and representatives of His Majesty The King- 
Emperor whose utterances? are fresh in the memory of living 
men. In considering our claims wc beg of you to remember 
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that rest not only on the n^erieal 9 treti 0 :h of the 
followers of Islani, great as it is in India, and greater stitt 
in the British Empire ; not only on their historic and political 
importances, great as it w in this country, and greater still 
in the history of three different continents, but also on our 
profound, continued and proved loyalty to the person and 
throne of the King-Emperor, a loyal^ which has stood the 
severest of tests on many an occasion in peace and war. 

But to their great disappointment the Muslims find thinr 
loyalty strangely rewarded. They find a homily preached to 
them OB the evils of communal representation. 

Now, I ask the House, have not the Muslims just cause for 
alarm and discontent ? My Lord, I c^not do better than to 
conclude by quoting the words quoted by Your Excellency in 
the House of Commons. 

‘ I can safely state that the general state of 

feeling amongst the Muhammadans at the present moment in 
regard to the question of their rights and privileges under the 
Reform Scheme, but specially in regard to the matter of a 
separate electorates, is one of utter confusion. They fear, how¬ 
ever, that a great wrong is about to be inflicted upon them ; that 
they are to be treated with an injustice wholly undeserved by 
them and undreamed of, and they are deeply disappointed. They 
are not politicians, they do not understand the language of 
diplomacy, they are a patient, loyal, God-fearing people, who 
have trusted in solemn pledge given to them by their rulers and 
who ask for a sign that that pledge is about to be fulfilled. ^ 

My Lord, on behalf of the Muslim community I urge that the 
Muslim demands be satisfied to the fullest extent posable, and 
that a^Bsurance be given to them in clear and unmistakable terms 
that this will be done. Otherwise, I am afraid, with a'Sullen 
and discontented Muslim population the bold experiment# of 
responsible government upon which we are about to embairk is 
doomed to failure. I yield to none in my desire ^tq see the dawn 
of responsible government in India. But I know and realise that 
the path to responsible Government is long and weary apd full 
of dangers and pitfalls. The Reforms,' undoubtedly, mark a sub¬ 
stantial step towards the goal of responsible government. But it 
is long, long way to Delhi and one is liable to go astray. 
Let u» not deviate from the path of right and justice, lest the 
words of the Persian poet come true— 

^ • • » I am afraid thou shalt never reach the 

Mecca of they dctstin^tion, 0 Bedouin, for the way thou 
wendest leads, not to Mecca, but to Turkestan/ 

Howev^ the fears and anxieties among Muslims around by 
certain paragraphs of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report wei^e 
allayed by a speech of Lord Ghelinsfofd in September, 1918, at 
the opening? of the Imperial Legislative Council; Lord Glivier’s 
letter to Mr. Satymiirti, M.L.C,, of Madras, condemning the 
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syatem of commtinal electorates once Bjore aroused Muslim appro- 
heitsion and alarm and led to a debate in the House of Lords on 
the 3rd June, 1924. Throughout 1926, an agitation against com- 
mtinal electorates, which was started by Hindus, began to gather 
increased weight. This movement almost synchronised with the 
terrible ‘ Calcutta communal riots. {See E-Ind. 209, p. 57.) 

Naturally there was renewed Muslim anxiety an4 fears were^^^j^»^ 
entertained that Government might yield to the agitation which indiscretion 
had been started for the abolition of separate electorates. Once and MusUm 
more H. E. the Viceroy, in his speech at the Chelmsford Club 1^' 

August, 1926, publicly gave an assurance to the Muslims that 
Government did not intend to take any steps either to curtail 
or extend the system in advance of the enquiry of the Indian 
Statutory Commission. (E-Ind. 209, p. 57.) The resolution in 
the Council of State for the abolition of separate electorates 
moved on the 10th of March, 1927, by the Honourable Sir Muslim ap- 
Sankaran Nair was the cause of some resentment amongst Mus- 
lims, especially as no such resolution was ever moved in the 
Assembly. In the meanwhile, Hindu opposition to separate 
electorates: went on gathering force and found expression in 
various resolutions passed by various Hindu political <>rganisa- 
tions, e.g,, The C. P. and Berar Hindu Sabha, August 6, 1927, gpeech, I92d. 
under the presidency of Sir Sankaran Nair, the Delhi Session 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, February 8, 1928, and the Muslim 
All-Parties^ Conference at De^hi in February and March, 

Hon’ble Sir 

Sankaran 

Nair'8 action, 

1927 . 

The advent of the Labour Government and the unauthorised M»wUm^ 
reports of their plans and policies regarding India have fed the^^J,'^. 
flame and ferment of false rumours, excursions and alarums ’\me^toaiiiad 
and kept the Muslims in a state of nervous excitement and un-^y 
easiness. Can Muslims rely, as in the past, on the pledges, fntention* of 
mises, and assurances of British statesmen and administrators ? Labour 
{See Appendix 1) or are pledges and promises wrung during the Oovemment. 
storm and stress of war, and the turmoil and trouble of unrest and 
discontent to be forgotten during times of peace and tranquillity 
and to be treated as scraps of paper ? Do British statesmen and 
politicians of to-day understand the dangers of broken promises 
and unredeemed pledges ?—There is nothing which would 
damage British power in Asia more than the feeling that you 
could not trust the British word. That is the danger. It would 
be a fatal reputation for us.*’ (Mr. Lloyd George.) Do British 
statesmen and politicians remember the wise warning of 
Viscount Morley ?—“ And if we turn from Washington to 
Eastern Europe, I know very well that any injustice, any 
9 uspici(m that we were capable of being unjust tO Mahomedans 
in India, would certainly provoke a severe and injurious reaction 
In Constontinople. ” (Indian Speeches, p. 101,) Do 
they realise that, though the Caliph of Constantinople no 
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longer reigns on the btoks of the Bosphorus, and though 
Cabul is in the throes of a civil war and its rulers fugitives in 
foreign lands, the vast confraternity of Islam subsists and 
stretches -from the Pillars of Hercules to the Great Wall of 
China, and injustice done to Muslims in India is bound to have 
injurious repercussion and violent reaction in the disillusione<l 
world of Islam ? 

DilemmAof If we go forward we die, if we go backward we die/' Does 
Mnelims. safety lie in sitting still and marking time and not disturbing 

further the pathetic, placid, contentment '' of the people ? Is 
Simon go back a mere mimicry of Egypt or the real cry 
of the clamorous, and the true voice, in a different sense, of the 
vast and countless millions of the silent, voiceless India ? And 
is there a Simon, endowed with “ the vision and faculty 
divine/^ bold enough, strong enough to strike out a new path 
and resist the irresistible drift into the beaten track ? These 
are some of the problems which constitute the dilemma of Muslim 
India and rack the brains of the enquirer. These are some of 
the questions which are agitating and disturbing the peace and 
contentment of tin* Muslims who feel that they are fallen on 
evil days and are with darkness and with dangers compassed 
round/’ it is iiot in the exuberance of thoughtless youth alone, 
but in the calm deliberations of age and experience also, that I 
discern the same note of despondency and despair and ominous 
foreboding. That Grand Old Man of Islam, the Right Honour- 
♦ able Syed Ameer Ali, distinguished alike for his learning and 
well-balanced judgment, concludes what may be fitly described as 
his last political will and testament as follows :— 

, Speaking for the 70 millions of Mohammedans, who 
acknowledge allegiance to the King, I consider it would be 
an unhappy day for India if the demand for the abolition 
of the separate electorates is conceded by His Majesty^8 
Government. The country would be plunged into inter¬ 
necine conflict and the fair name of England for equal justice 
would be tarnished. Joint electorates would, I have no 
doubt, only perpetuate the present disorders and strife.’' 

He penned the above weighty words of wisdom and warning 
on the 8th June and passed away on the 3rd of August, 1928. I 
invite the attention of all thoughtful Britishers interested in the 
welfare of India to this remarlcable document. (Appendix III.) 

Mnslims Bewildered by conflicting theories and precepts, perplexed 
fttbay. by divergent practice and examples, dist;*aeted by the wavering 
and vacillating policy of Viceroys and Secretaries of State re¬ 
flecting the changing policy of His Majesty’s Government, 
divided and torn between the staid, Tory socialism of England 
and the advaficed, if not radical and revolutionary, Continental 
doctrines of Karl Marx, the Muslim is at bay and does not know 
how and where to turn. It is only British justice and British 
statesmanship which alone can prevent him from taking a false 
step and lending a willing ear to the poisonous preachings of 
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the emissaries of Moscow who seek, in one comjmoji ruin, hj 
bring down to a dead level and sweep away at one stroke the 
inequitous inequalities of the Brahmans and the Depressed and 
the pretensions alike of Hindus and Muslims. 

The Muslim may be a fanatic. No doubt he i<9 passionately Mu*liij(w 
devoted to his religion and his heart certainly throbs wildly 
to the echoes of Allah-u-Akbar’’—‘‘Qod is Great 
none the less his heart vibrates equally to the strains of Godconneotion. 
save the King Believing, as he does, in the democracy of his 
religion and the imperialism of humanity, the Muslim sees, in 
the British Commonwealth of nations, a partial realisation of 
that distant dream. (Tnless driven to despei'ation, he is anxious 
to remain to the end one of the staunchest supporters of the 
British connection, and to declare himself, with pride, as the 
citizen of an empire wider and vaster than that of the Romans 
and say “ Civ»«i Britannicus sum 

V. 


The Muslim Demand. 

For the proper appreciation and understanding of the Mvisjijn^^^^ry of 
demand it is necessary to give a rapid historic sketch of Muslim 
representation in the legislatures of India. in the 

Lord Kimberley, when speaking on the 1892 Bill in the House 
of Lords, had emphasised the need of finding some mode in 
India of seeing that minorities such as the important body 
Mu.slims are fully represented But the reforms of 1892 failed ii^equAte 
in practice to secure the adequate representation of Muslims. and uxuatis- 

Prior to the Mprley-Minto Reforms, zio Mussalman ever 
into the Imperial or Provincial Councils by election except in ConncUa Act 
the rarest of instances. Even eminent Muslims, whose enlighten-®* 
ment, culture and attainments would have done honour to anv 


country or community, like Sir Syed Ahmad Khan, the gre»t 
founder of the Muslim-College (now. University) at Aligarh, 
the Right Honourable Syed Ameer Ali, Nawab Sir Khajeh 
Ahsanolla of Dacca and His Highness the Aga Khan had to enter 
the Council of the Governor-General by the back-door of nomina¬ 
tion. 


In August, 1^06, Lord Minto appointed a Committee of his'*^®-^' 
Executive Council to examine certain proposals for the enlarge- 
ment of the existing Legislative Councils. Dissatisfied and dis-D^puStlon. 
contented with their lot under the Indian Councils Act of 1892, 0®*- 1906, 
the Muslims organized an All-India Muslim deputation “ 
was in October, 1906, that the first sign of the awakening ofjjakhan 
Muslim politiial consciousness became distinctly visible. It was 
m that year thaf the memorable Muslim deputation headed by 
His Highness the Aga Khan waited upon His ExceRency tord 
Minto and obtained from him those words of assurance of the 
protection of Muslim political rights and interests as a com¬ 
munity that are .iustly reearded bv them as the Magna Charta 
of the.political rights and liberties.of minorities. ” 
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It was in the addi*€t56 presented to Lord Minto in i^hich the 
grievances of Muslims were recounted that ine claim to separate 
Muslim representation was first made and it was in t)ie 
. sympathetic reply of Lord Minto that this claim was admitted. 
The assurance given by Lord Minto was confirmed by Lord 
Morley in reply to a deputation of the London Branch of 
the All-India Muslim League, led by the Right Honourable Syed 
Ameer Ali, w^hich waited upon Jiim at the India Office in January, 
1909, in order to represent to him the views of the Mussalmans 
of India on the projected Indian Reforms (MorleyIndian 
Speeches,, p. 9 hA and subsequently repeated in the House of 
Commons. 

ultimate result of tlie iViorley-Minto Reforms was :— 

(1) The introduction of special Muslim electorates. 

(2) The recognition by Lord Morley of the political and 
historic importance of the Muslims in addition to their 
numerical strength as a factor in determining the amount 
of their representation. The benefit of special constituencies 
for Muslims, however, were not extended to the Punjab 
and the Central^ Provinces, as they were imagined to be 
sufficiently numerous in the former and insignificant and 
negligible in the latter. (E-Ind. 209.) 

As my political career began with the Morley-Minto reforms 
and I have uninterrupted experience of elections in Bengal from 
the date of the first election under the Morley-Minto Reforms 
up to the present day, I take the ease of Bengal, with which I 
may fairly claim first hand acquaintance, for the purpose of 
illustration and elucidation. The Presidency of Bengal is divided 
into five divisions, each under a Commissioner. Under the 
Morley-Minto Reforms, each Commissionership constituted a 
8ej)arate constituency or electorate for Muslims and returned 
one member by a system of direct election. The franchise was 
comparatively .low^, but at the first election higher qualifications 
were required of the candidates. In view of the scattered nature 
and wdde extent of the electorate ballot papers were .sent to 
the electors by registered post. Except in the case of the 
separate communal electorates of the Muslims and the special 
electorates of interests, election to the Council was indirect and 
through District Boards and Municipalities. 

In his speech in the House of Lords on the second reading 
of the Indian Councils Bill, Lord Morley had declared that 
he was quite ready and intended to meet in full the two demands 
of the Muslims, namely, (1) the demand for the election of their 
own repre.sentatives to the Councils in all the stages ^voting by 
themselves, and (2) that for a number of seats somewhat in 
excess of their numerical strength. The allotment of one seat 
each to each Comtnissionership in Bengal constituting it into a 
separate Muslim electorate or constituency, was apparently 
intended to'assure to the MusHiris of Bengal the return of five 
Muslim metribere to the Council in pursuance of Lord Morley 
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proiuse to give tfcem a nuttStfeef of seafa'fa tweens 
of their numerical strength,*^ Lord Moriey' had appareiitly 
hoped that the Muslims^ who fornjed the majority of the jkipnla- 
tion in Bengal, would 'eapture a bumber of seate coinmeniitii*ate 
with their numerical strength in +he general joint eleetorste and 
that by reserving five seats for them in the separate Muslim 
electorate he was fulfilling his promise of giving them a num¬ 
ber of seats somewhat in excess of their numerical strength.’* 

But experience proved otherwise. With the one rare exception Lord ^ 
of a very powerful Muslim lamllord, the firlt atid foremost man ^f 
his district, the Muslims never succeeded in capturing a single 
seat in the joint electorates and the pledge of Lord Morley was 
redeemed in Bengal by the Muslims securing only five seats in 
the reformed 'Council of Bengal. The experience of Bengal was 
repeated in other provinces. In the light of the lesson of bitter 
experience it was natural for the Muslims to press for the 
retention of separate electorates for themselves when they heard 
the reverberations of the thunders of the coming reforms. The 
second stage in the history of communal representation wrts 
reached on the eve of the fateful declaration of 20th August, 

1917. 

The annulment of the Partition of Bengal and the unsettlingTh® 
ot that settled fact on the 12th December, 1911, had shaken 
the faith of the Muslims in the pledges and promises of Britislm^^^^j^^ 
Itateam^. The . dubious attitude and policy during the Turko-sUgeia 
Italian and Balkan Wars, of England, the traditional friend 
and old ally of Turkey, had also distracted and disturbed 
Muslim mind./ This drove the younger men of the Muslim tionT^ 
League into the arms of the Congress and the resolutions passed 
by the League in 1913 bear unmistakable traces of Congress 
influence. Then came the Great War in which the forces 
of the Caliph were ranged on the side of the enemies of the 
Empire, and sorely tried and strained the loyalty of the Muslims 
to the British Throne. There was a great unrest and ferment 
in the whole Muslim worlds Astute Congress politicians were 
not slow to discern their opportunity in the misfortune of Islam 
and they offered the unsophisticated Muslims the olive brewch 
of the Lucknow Pact which was readily accepted. Wc put 
faith/V said the inexperienced younger Muslim politicians, in 
exasperation and despair, hi the words of our British rulers^ and 
we were cruelly betrayed and let down. Why not try and put 
faith in the word of our Hindu brethren ? Thus was con¬ 
cluded what is commonly known as the Lucknow Pact. 'fhisLnokiwir 
remarkable document is not an index and charter of Hindu- 
Muslim unity. It is in reality the measure of Muslim discontent 
iand dissatisfaction with the anti-Islainic policy of England which 
Mr. Gandhi subsequently developed into what he styled the unity. 

Khflafat Wrong./* Disillusionment followed soon and the 
MusHfbs of Bengal and the Punjab bitterly rue to this diy this 
Pact which some Muslims were led to accept for the sake of 
\^hat they imaginedlo be service to their faith ^nd cobttt^^ 
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For, in reality, it gave the Muslims nothing substantial. a 
clever gesture of peace and goodwill the astute Congress 
politicians succeeded in securing the aquiescence of the handful 
of young and inexperienced politicians of the Muslim League to 
the relegation and subjection of Muslims to the position of a 
minority in every province in India including the provinces of 
Bengal and the Punjab where they constitute a majority. 

The Government of India in para. 21 of their despatch to the 
Secretary of State for India—No. 4 (Home Department), dated 
Simla, April 2'3, 1919, f)ointed out that the results of the Luck¬ 
now compact were defective.’’ The Honourable Sir W. H. 
Vincent ‘‘ considered that it gave the Mohammedans of two pro¬ 
vinces (Bengal and the Punjab) too little ” (vide paras. 22 and 
24 of the despatch quoted in Appendix I and the Minute of Dis¬ 
sent by Sir \V. H. Vincent, p. 18 of the despatch K But the 
greatest harm which the Lucknow Pact has done to the cause 
of Hindu-Muslim co-operation is to deprive the Muslims of the 
right of contesting seats in a general electorate which they had 
under the Morley-Minto Reforms. As already pointed out, in 
practice it meant very little. No mixed constituency, where the 
Muslims were in a minority, ever returned a Muslim except in 
the rarest of instances or when, by a fluke the rejection of 

the nomination paper of his non-Moslem rival), he found himself, 
unopposed. Yet it afforded the Muslims a wider field of choice 
than llie closed constituencies of the special electorates offer to 
test the hona fides of the professions of their Hindu brethren and 
an opportunity of ascertaining, by the test of experience, whether 
the time is yet for dispensing with the safeguard of separate elec¬ 
torates. The experience of an isolated mixed constituency like 
that of Delhi points to, the contrary conclusion. Delhi is repre¬ 
sented in the Legislati\"e Assembly by a single member elected 
by a sreueral constituency. Ail the efforts of the Hindu Swarajist 
leaders to return a Muslim Barrister (who has illustrated in his 
person, by deed and example, his love for Hindu-Muslim unity) 
against a young Hindu pleader ended in failure. Normally,’^ 
writes the Chief Commissioner of Delhi, “ under existing con¬ 
ditions, a Hindu would always be returned ” (E. Delhi 1060, 
N(^ 2000 Home, p. 1). 

Leaving the Lucknow Pact and its aftermath to the judgment 
of the unbiassed and the impartial, I now proceed to bring to a 
close this brief sketch of the history of Muslim demand. 

Ao abortive attempt was made in March, 1927, to rush 
Muslims into a sort of agreement with the leading Congress poli¬ 
ticians. But the “Delhi proposals’^ of March, 1927, the 
paternity of which, as a matter of presumption, was ascribed to. 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah but the maternity of which wa.s unknown, 
were repudiated by the Muslims as a fondling of doubtful 
parenta^re and the suspected natural step-sister of the Lucknow 
Pact. ^Iven Mr. Jinnah issued a statement to the press in which 
he said that the Muslim proposals roust be accepted or rejected 
in into. 



TjU^ resolution of the Lajiore Session of jgttr-^ojD bt<*siim AU-lndu 
League, 31st December, 1927, contains the statement thatMoslim 

the idea of joint electorates with or without a specified 
of seats being unacceptable to Indian Muslims ou the ground of 
its being a fruitful source of discord and disunioh and also as 1927, 
being wholly inadequate to achieve the object of the effective 
representation of various communal groups, the representation of 
Indian Muslims shall continue to be by means of ^separate 
electorates as at present, provided that it .shall be open .to any 
community at any time to abandon its separate electorates in 
favour of joint electorates. Attention is also drawn to the 
provisiims in the resolution on the subject of the proportion 
of Muslim representatives/^ (E. Ind, 209, p. 61) 

The rival resolution on the subject of the iJaieiitta Session AU-lndift 
of the AIMndia Muslim League, 1st January, 1928, states 
^ in the present circumstances the representation of ^Muslims incMouttk, 
the legislatures by separate electorates is inevitable, and Muslims Janu*iy, 
will not accept any scheme involving the surrender of this 
valuable right unless and until Sind is actually constituted a 
separate autonomous province and reforms are actually intro¬ 
duced in the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan. 

When tlieir requirements are fully satisfied Muslims will be pre¬ 
pared to abandon a separate in favour of a joint electorate with 
reservation of seats fixed on the basis of the population of the 
different communities, subject to certain stipulation.s i'ontained 
in the resolution/' (Ibid. p. 61.) 

The Muslim demand formulated at the All-India Muslim Con-H. H. the 
ference at Delhi in December, 1928, under the presidentship 
H. H. the Aga Khan is already set out in full in our Joint Note^ 2 ^^ 
and need not be reproduced here. But I may state that, up toMosUm 
the moment of my writing these lines, we have been in receipt Conlfwnoe, 
of telegrams and letters from from prominent Muslims like 
Muhammad Iqbal, M.L.C. (Punjab), Secretarj", AlMndi^ 1928 .“ 
Muslim League, Nawab Khajeh Habibolla, M.L.C., of Dacca, 

Mr. A. H. Ghuznavi, M.L.A. (Bengal), the Honourable ^iv. E, 

Haroon Jaffer, M.C.S. (Bombay). Mir. Mazharnddin, President Represent*. 
Muslim Conference, Madras, Dr. Shafa'at Ahmad Khan (If. P.)tireMo«liiiu 
and others, to the effect that the Muslims stand by the demand 
formulated in Delhi last December. I cannot do better than 
to conclude with the following extract from a note on Separate 
Electorates (E. Pun. 734) by the Hon. Malik Peroz Khan 
Noon :— 


Separate Electorates or Communal representation, as it Represent^ 
is sometimes called, recognised as necessary by Lord Dufferirt ^ 
m 1888, by Lord Lansdowne in 1892, proinised b.y Lord 
Minto in 1906, granted in the reforms of 1909 to Muslims, and 
accepted by Hindus in the Lucknow Pact in 1916, continued^i^®™^ 
by the Montagu-ChelmSford Reforms of 1919, are no ^ 

, ta be examined by the Simon Commission with a view to elec torn tea, 
decide the desirabiMtTi nf their continuance. The Hindus are 



tkeir abolition and the Muslimfi for tbeir eontinuamce. 
it k time the matter were examined tboron^hly from all 
pointa ai view/’ 

The All-India Muslim League at a meeting at Lahore 
on May 25fti, 1924, passed a resolution moved by (Sk) 
Sheikh Abdul Qadir under the presidency of Mr. Jinnah 
claiming separate electorates for Muslims in the future eon^ 
stitutioh of India. A similar resolution was i)assed by the 
All-India Muslim League at AUgarh on liecember 31at, 
1925, the resolution being moved by Sir Ali Imam. Again 
at the annual session of the All-India Mnslim League on thn 
31t^t December, 1926, at Delhi, under tb? presidency of Sir 
Abdul Qadir, Mr. Jinnah moved a strongly worded resolu¬ 
tion in favour of separate electorates, the resolution being 
carried amidst cheers . . [Mr. Jinnah said 

“ . . . . There is no escaping f^om the fact that com* 

munalism does exist in the country. By mere time and 
•entiment it could not be removed. Nationalism could not 
be created by having a mixed elect^^rate ” \E. Ind. '209, 
p. 57)]. Even the Jinnah Muslim League at Calcutta on 
Jannary l«t, 1928, worded its resolution thus : '' That in 
the present circumstances the representatioji of Muslims in 
the different legislatures of the country through separate 
Muslim electorates is inevitable and that the Muslims will 
not accept any scheme involving the surrender of this valued 
right unless and until Sind is actually separated, etc.’' 
(E. Pun. 734). 

VI. 

ReCOM MENDATI0N9. 

I am indebted to the kindness and courtesy of Sir Arthur 
Froum for the opportunity accorded to me to read his minute of 
disseut. As I am in substantial agreement with his views and 
conclusions I am relieved from the necessity of foryunJating 
mine in detail and elaborating myselff afresh the arguments in 
their support. 

As the intentioni of the various resolutions discussed and 
passed at the meetings of the Indian Central Committee can bi^ 
properly understood and correctly appraised and appreciated only 
in the light of the minutes of its proceedings I recom¬ 
mend that H. E. the Viceroy, and the other aufhorities con¬ 
cerned be supplied with copies of the minutes of the proceedings 
of the Indian Central Committee. 

Inuepbndkncb VEBsue Dominion Status. 

The declaration of 1917 must be ^inderstood and interpreted as 
ultimalely ouiminating in a declaration of Dominian Status for 
Tvulia. But likp^prydng degrees of Sovereignty and Independence 
8ucb as that of JE^pt and Iraq there are various stages of 
Dominion Status. 
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Tile acceptability of any constiljiFtional advance by the. Muslims Muilim 
of India is conditioned on the provision of effective and 
quate s^eguards of their interests and rights (vide Resolution,^nditiSaia 
All-India Muslim League, quoted by the Minority of tbeoneffeotlT# 
Reforms Enquiry Committee in their Report, pp. 178-79). 

Any constitutionahadvance without the safeguard of communal Muriim 
representatioh by separate electorates is thoroughly unaccept- 
able to Muslims. The reply of Nawab Sir Umar Hayat KJtan to 
a question put by me is significant :— 

Dr/ Sithrawardy .—Only one question on the personal 
memorandum, on page 5 (c) of which I find this :—* The com¬ 
munal interests of minorities could never be safeguarded, unless 
they had separate electorates as at present in the case nef 
Muhan^adans and Sikhs, based on. the proportion to, their 
numerical strength. 

Answer^’^Yes, 

Questidn^—V^e heatd yesterday a very influential Hindu depu¬ 
tation, the spokesman of which declared he would rather have 
no eohstltutional advance if the principle of communal repre¬ 
sentation was retained in any province in any shape or form. 

What is your view ? Would you say that if the principle of 
communal repreftehtatioh Is abolished you would prefer to have 
no constitutional advance, or would you like to have the 
measures of constitutional advance even beyond Dominion 
Status ? 

Answer.—Instead of being fettered as we are now, we ^ould 
rather have the Whole Government given to India, and then 
we will have our share at once : new we are fettered by Jhw. 

Question ,—What do you mean by the whole Govemjuent 1 

Answer ,—If the whole Government is handed over, then those 
who have some power will get anything they want, but notithose 
who clamour/’ 

Our friends are fond of raising a cloud of 'dust and Confush^ 
the issues by numerous quotations from publicatioHM of the 
League of Nations. The Moors in Spain, the Turks in. 

Eastern Europe and in Egypt, the Moslem invadern of India- 
all these were examples" of the truth that the minority with 
a strong arm has no need to seek protective legtslatton for 
itself.” (Overseas Edition of the ” Statesman,” JiiW 25, 

1929.) 

The appeal to the League of Nations will be effective and 
its decisions applicable to the Muslim minority in India when 
the majority are the victors and the Muslims the vanquish^. 

That dream of the majority has yet to be realised. In the mean¬ 
while the theory of counting heads ” does not appeal to 
Muslims so long as it is repudiated in practice by the ” ‘Strong 
arms ” of a small minority inhabiting a small island, which .not 
only rules India but a wide and vast emoire embracing cotintless 
millions of men. 
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ludependeiice, open and declared, is preferred by Muslims 
to Independence disguised and camouflaged as Dominion Status 
or full responsible government supported by British'bayonets— 
the iiaked blade to the steel concealed in the velvet scabbard of 
Democracy. 


If the safeguards acceptable to Muslims are not guaranteed to 
tliera ithey would rather join hands with the Hindu extremists 
and demand Independence which would give the natural laws of 
the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest a chance 
to And a lasting and abiding solution. The* Hindu threat of civil 
disobedience may be met by Muslim military aggression. A new 
Ahmad Shah Abadli may arise, and find sanction for a Holy War 
in the dominance of polytheism over Islam and fight in the 
fateful field of Panipat the fourth battle for the throne of Delhi. 
Anarchy, chaos and bloodshed might ensue. Independence, 
however, and complete severance of the British connection, for 
demand Alike divers and opposing reasons, is at once the demand (»f the dis¬ 
ol certain loyal and irreconcilable extremists and of the loyal and recon- 
cilnble Muslims. If, however, adequate safeguards for minorities 
are guaranteed in the new constitution, Muslims are not opposed 
to a declaration that the ultimate goal of the declared policy 
of 1917 is a federal system of government with complete 
autonomy and residuary powers vested in the constituent States,’’ 
or/ Dominion Status. The attainment of full Dominion 
Status may be by gradual stages. But with the grant of practi¬ 
cally full provincial autonomy, India may be deemed to have 
readied the first stage on the road to Dominion Status, and may 
be elassed with the Dominions as Egypt and the mandated State 
of Iraq, are reckoned amongst the. sovereign mnd independent 
States of the world. 


oIm of 
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Trk Centr.\i. Governmevt' 


There should not be simultaneous experimentation at the 
centre and the circumference. The centre should be further 
Btrengtheued if there is going to be further relaxation of centred 
and transference of power at the circumference. Thtre must be 
a tightening and winding up of the clock backwards in order to 
make it go forward. The centre can be strengthened by chang¬ 
ing tJie composition and character of the Legislature. I am of 
opinioh that Dyarchy, which is condemned as an evil, should 
not be introduced at the centre. But an element of respon¬ 
sibility should be introduced by the Viceroy appointing half the 
members of his Executive Council from amongst the members 
of the Assembly in the manner already indicated in the Joint 
Note. 


The Supreme Court. 

The proposal that the Supreme Court should always have 
judges proficient in Hindu and Muslim law was unanimously 
accepted by the Committee and should not be lost sight of. 
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TEt£ flWfi Court. 

As 711 th^ Supreme Court, there should Always be in the Him 
Courts 6f India, judges well versed and proflOient in Hificfd 
atrd Muslim law Misintif'pretation of the personal lAws of the 
iluslims and Hindus hayO not infrequently resulted in gtavc 
nnscarHage of justice. Thte Waqf ValldAtin^ Act of 19^13 Iji A 
standing teetini'ony ;to the fallibility of .the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council on questions of Muslim la\^\ 

The Presidents and Deputy Presidents. 

The President and Deputy President of the Assembly shauldThe Pr^- 
be appointed by the Viceroy from a panel of four oT yiji. luembers 
deotcd by single transferable votes by the rhcmbcrs of the pj^dJnt of 
AsseiiiWy. .SiciilarJy the President And E/eputy Pfesident, of the 
0 Provincial Council should be Appbinted by the Goverhor f ronl a AB^mbly 
panel of fohr or six menfibers elected by sihgle transferable vOtes^^^j^ 
by the trienfb'ers of the Council. Oounoila. 

Provincial GoveAni^ent. 

WhetheT the sauie form of Government Should be recoih^etrded 
for all the provinces, the pAee of the fleet being deternamedf by 
that of the slowest ship, or whether eAch province shOiilfl hAve 
a form of government sttited to peculiar conditions, is a 
Question which does not Admit of An ea^y an^Vret. Btft it Joes 
not appear to be politic to Add to the fire of th'e present fennent 
and discontent the fuel of ihter-provincial jCAlou^. I fherefore 
recommend iial;, iis in BengAlj lAW and Order shoildd a 

reserved subject in all the provinces, inelnding MAdrAs. In 
Madras, the^ United Provinces and Assam, law And order have 
been in charge of Indian hi'embers. The objection, therefore, is 
not to the retention of the portfolio qf Iftw and order by, ^npn- 
omefar Indians but to its retention by persons. subject to. the 
control Of the Legislature, In times of communal disordes and 
popular excitement, fee pressure brpugh^^jto^ bear on a,JMinistert 
^efher Indian or EuropOam would be irresistible. ^vUe 

fesiStent ci^ and fee annually repeat^ d^apd qt, Ihe 
LegislAtive Council for^the djsmjsSal Sjijp^li^eOTor 

6# POyce, who hAd oio^hded pn^. outraged Muslira reti^pO^ .g^- 
ffi[)tihilitiAs by his parelesSJ bandjing qf a voluri^ the IJply 
ffioraAV inhdvefeentiy it is alleged, in the course ottk^'^xemiiopi 
of his duty, could not be resisted for a_ single moment by Ihe 
MusstdAan . member in charge 61 la'w and fd As^ai^' Imd 

he been a Mini.ster responsible to the LegisfSttt^ ro’r the tedute 
of his office. Nor would it have,.been ,ftoswhle for 8ilr . Hugh 
Stephenson ,(now Governor of*.Bihar Who ^as in 

chnr^ of law and' order in Bengal d^ng thfe ;,Celcuttla riots 
of 1986, fei order tbe.su^rses^ipn, ^efirem^nt, of an 

exnerienee j and high i^rahmaii.. police iby a*,. .Ei^ropeito 

gmcer The incident of wh^ knowj^ SRi thA “ Pir* Iiurial ^ 
mrnisncs ^ eurfpus examplf of igflUei&e 

on the policy of the executive. (Sir Surendranath Ba5incrjea's 
LC2ICO 
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A Nation in Making/' p. 364.) A Muslim Saint happened 
to die within the precincts of the Calcutta Municipal Market, 
ffis Muslim follow^s demanded that^ he should be buried in 
the yery spot where he died. The authorities of the Calcutta 
Corporation, to whom the market belongs, hesitated to accede 
to this demand. In an instant a huge crowd of Muslims 
gathered round the body of the dead Saint determined to carry 
out their intention by persuasion if possible, by force if necessary. 
The Swarajist Chief Executive OfiBcer yielded to the demand 
conveyed to him by the Muslim Deputy Mayor. Not only was 
it impossible for him to invoke the aid and authority of the 
Satanic Government, but it was feared that the crown of leader¬ 
ship of Mr. C. E. Das in the Bengal Legislative Council, which 
derived its lustre and value from the weight of. Muslim votes, 
would fall to pieces if Muslims were not placated by compliance 
with thein demands. The necessity of killing Dyarchy out¬ 
weighed the undesirability of turning the great Municipal 
Market into a graveyard. Had Mr. C. R. Das been the Minister 
in charge of law and order, as he was the Mayor of the Calcutta 
Corporation, it would be bold to presume that he would have 
shattered the ranks of his Muslim following by ordering the police ' 
to prevent the burial and disperse the swelling and surging 
Muslim crowd. All the resolutions of the Calcutta Corporation 
that followed, condemning the action of the authorities and 
urging the disinterment of the body of the Saint,, failed to have 
any effect during the lifetime of Mr. C. R. Das, and all the 
efforts and appeals, since his death, of Mahatma Gandhi for its 
removal have hitherto proved ineffectual. The Saint still lies 
buried in the spot where he died. Defying Hindu and European 
sentiment, the Muslim PIR is forever enshrined in the market 
with R.I.P. as his epitaph. 

Strength op the Cabinet. 

I do not see any special reason why the Cabinet in Madras 
should consist of eight Ministers and that in Bengal (where the 
Cabinet, including the Governor, normally consists of eight— 
three Ministers and four Members of the Executive Council) 
should consist of five only. Sometimes it may be necessary to 
appoint a minister without a portfolio, and the amount of work 
to be disposed of need not necessarily determine the number of 
the Cabinet. I, therefore, am of opinion that it should be left 
to the Governor or the local Legislature to determine the strength 
of the Cabinet. 

The Governor should appoint the Ministers in consultation 
with the chief Minister. 

In order to protect and safeguard the interests of minority com¬ 
munities, statutory provision should be made for the appoint¬ 
ment of a minister for the protection of minorities whose duties 
would be analogous to those of the Protector of Minorities in 
Madras, and who should be a member of one of the minority 
communities. Although the difference between the numerical 
strength of the Muslim majority and the Non-Muslim minority 
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in Bengal and the Punjab is not so. great as that between the 
numerical strength of the Hindu majority and the Muslim 
minority in other provinces, and although in the JiCgislatiires of 
Bengal and the Punjab the Muslims are in a minority in the 
ratio of 60 : 40 in Bengal and of 44 : 34 in the Punjab; the 
Chairman had urged in his proposals for the Punjab and Bengal 
that statutory provision should be made for the appointment of 
ministers belonging to various communities in the following 
way :— 

** The Executive Government should consist of (1) the 
Governor ; (2) a Cabinet of five Members, two of whom 
shall be Hindus ^d two Muslims, If, however, .seven, as 
proposed by the Local Government are considered essential, 
three of them would be Hindps and three Muslims. 
The Governor may appoint one other Member who sh<‘Hil be 
neither a Hindu nor a Muslim, but who may be an official,’' 

Similarly for the Punjab he proposes a Cabinet of four, of 
which one shall be a Hindu, one a Muslim, one a Sikh and the 
fourth shall be neither a Muslim nor a Hindu, but may be a 
Sikh or a Christian. 

It is natural therefore that Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan and 
I should urge that statutory provision should be made for the 
inclusion of one Muslim Minister in the Cabinet in provinces 
where Muslims are in a minority. Such a provision becomes all 
the more necessary in view of the impending transference of a 
larger measure of power from the hands of an impartial and 
neutral Governor to that of a hostile majority. Experience shows 
that, in the absence of statutory provision, the Mussalmans have 
been the sufferers, even where they are entitled by virtue of 
the weight of numbers to a larger share in the Cabinet. In 1921, 
the Bengal ministry consisted , of three ministers, two Hindus, 
and one Mussalman. In 1923, as owing to the formation of 
the Swaraj Party in the Council and its refusal to accept offlco, 
the Muslim supporters of dyarchy were nearly double the number 
of its Hindu supporters, Lord Lytton appointed two Musliip 
ministers and one Hindu minister. But he soon departed from 
the practice and after the overthrow of the first ministry 
Lord Lyttcm appointed one Hindu and one Muslim minister., 
which also met with the same fate. In 1926, again appomted 
one Hindu and one Muslim minister, although owing to the in¬ 
creased Hindu strength of the Swaraj Party in the Council, 
which consisted, with the exception of one Muslim, exclusively 
of Hindus, the Hindu minister could hardly command the follow¬ 
ing of even half a dozen members. The same precedent was 
followed by the present Governor of Bengal. Thus, in Bengal, 
regardless of the strength of his following, the Cabinet invarialjly 
contained a Hindu minister. But in the Central Provinces, thie 
Muslim minority has not been so fortunate as either to have 
a Muslim member of the Executive Council or a Muslim minister. 
It is strange that the provisions of the Criminal Procedure Ccwfe 
which entitle Europeans to claim trial by European judges 
magistrates are not deemed dangerous or subversive of any 
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henefi<?Jal principle, put the demand fot admliii$tr;4ti0ti 6t do- 
Bartments ^eaUng with religious and quasi-rebgious mdttet^ by 
persons, belonging to the religious ^^rsuisions concerned ^ ana 
rmturaliy conyer^nt with the requirehients and mentality or 
Hindus and Muslims respectively should be regarcled as pre¬ 
posterous. i am deliberately of opinion that it is hij^hly desirable 
that statutory provision should be made for the appointment of 
a Hindu arid a Muslim in the Cabinet, who should be in charge 
of Hindu and Muslim pious foundations respectively, and matters 
connected with pilgrimages and other cognate religious matters. 
For an example of the maladministration, mismanagement, 
bordering on misappropriation, of a Muslim pious foundation by 
a Kon-Muslim government, I need only refer to the case, of the 
Great Muslim endowment of Hoogly, a full account of the mal¬ 
versation of the fund of which is given by Sir William Hunter 
in his book, The Indian Mussahnany pp. 184-186, from which I 
give a few short extracts :— 

We may imagine, then, the burst of indignation with 
which the Mohammedans learned that the English Govern^ 
ment was about to misappropriate the fuPdii to thC erectibri 
of an English college. This, however, it did. It devoted 
an estate, left expressly for the pious uses of Islam, to found¬ 
ing an institution, subversive in its very nature of the 
principles of Islam, and from which, the Mohammqda^s 
w^re practically excluded. .... It is painful to dwell 
pn this charge of misappropriation, because it is impossible 

to phut it.‘I believe it is difficult,’ writes a 

civilian, who has studied the matter deeply, ' to over-esti¬ 
mate the odium, not to say the contempt, which the British 
Government has incurred by its action in this case 

In Madras there has been no Muslim mipister ujp till now 
(jiving to the small number of seats allotted to Muslims in the 
Madrajs Legislative Council, but the absence of a Muslim minis¬ 
ter was balanced by the appointirient of a Muslim to the llxecu- 
five Council of the Governor. In view of the further reduction 
o;f fhe repre&eritation of Muslims in the provinces where they 
to^m a minority of the population, recommended by four 
bers pf the Committee iri opposition to the views of four other 
members belonging to trie minority communities, I cannpt under- 
qi|aiia how, as suggested in the report, ‘‘the exigencies of the par¬ 
liamentary situation will mak^e the inclusion of a Muslim 
ihmister in the Cabinet virtually certain in most provinces.” 

I have hot the slisrhtest doubt that the “ position accorded^tp 
the Musliin commurilty in respect of fhe inclnsioB of a' Jluslihl 
member m the Cabinet, duririg the past teil years,” '^ill be Com- 
^fetdy ignbred iri the formation of future ministries,” unless 
stM'u^ory provision for the gp|>oirilriierit of a Muf»lmi miriisfer is 
ipade j or Muslims are given ah ad^qat^, effective, ^ and. in 
o!f tile suggested reriipval of the bfficiai Hoc, ah increased 
reprpseh’tation. through separate electorates, larger than the 
existirig representation they enjoy at present. 
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sppporljers of this view never suggested that there should 
|t StiCtutory provision for the appo^tmen^ Of a Haham- 
hiiedan irrespective of his capacity and the parliaioentary sup¬ 
port ne IS ^|e to c.ownand.’^ that is urgep is tl^ a atfttu- 
pi:ovision should he ip^de for the appointment of a 
ift^^te^ and it hf. Q 9 yernor and the chi^ minister 

to aeleei ttjie Mu^m member ^ho possesses the capacity ima 
commands the necessary parliamentary support. 

Stability of Ministry. 

In view of the recommendations of the Committee for giving 
a reasonable security of tenure to Ministries, I am of oprnioifc 
that the Governor should be invested with the power of dishii^al 
of a Ministry, or of an individual Minister. We must j^ard 
against the possibility of an undesirable, or unpopular Miniver; 
clinging to office and forcing, by his conduct, the resismation or 
dismissal of the whole Cabinet. 

Salaries of Ministers. 

I w of opinioji that the salaries of ppf to 

lew thSp that aX pj^e^t for the ^^e^er? of .%yemQrt 
JS;^cutiye Canned. |"am iy fay,our of tpe'Jrpnisters Ipejnff 
gavep h 9 j iOOj- a month for each year of C9mpl4^d 

g^V^, ^ rocommended by the Government of Tj^e 

hiord Cimuc^or, a§ a inemher of the Briti^ Cabinet, is .entitlgd 
fo a ^^stanti^ awwance fof pfe, and there is nothing u^iisw 
ip Suffgesfvm 9 ^ ^ gf^nt of a smh^l pensi 9 p to successfuf iiua 

? 0 ]pular JCn^ers. it Is, in view of the attractions pge^d 

y wafc^ of l^e, tot-rate men are not forthcoming ^ 

accept office. I am, therefore, of opiniop tljat the tborpy hm 
rugg^ should pot ipe rendered leas amaOw 

]fy reduction 9 f salaries of Ministers ^nd by the refwsftl 
of pensions to them. 

Extension of the Franchise. 

The franchise is sufficiently low. In 1921, the first refoimed 
Couiicii of Bengal had an illiterate Hindu cobbler (Channakar) 
and an illiterate Muslim carter as members and the Imp.ferari 
Delhi had the'honour of having for its representative ih 
Indian Assembly a sweetmeat seller or a confectioner. Any 
further lowering of the "^iffanchise coiild not, in my opinion, 
n?.^ce th^ electorate mor<e illiterate than it is. It is a matter of 
incllfTerence to npp, therefore, whether the franchise is rap.ed 
of low,ered> f9 prevent the return to the legislatures pf 

ifUte.r^e qajtdjid^tes and raen of straw no one should he 
ehg^e ^ a qapdid^te iiples? he possessed some property or 
educational qualiflc^Ltion or a combination of both as was 41;^ 
case in the first election for Muslims in Bengal under the Morley- 
Minto Reforms. The keenness evinced and interest taken by 
the electorate in the elections ^ po safe guides as to th^ 
in^ of any seh^e of its" polititol 'eoh^iousness or ppvVer. 
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coDStitute, not infrequently, an index to tiie activities of th 
canvassers, agents, and political brokers of the candidates, an 
the apparent keenness and interest taken by the electorate ai 
merely the keenness and interest for sale and barter of vote 
like any other commodity at the weekly village mart or fab 
The extent of the franchise and the size of the electorates ma} 
however, have to be determined with reference to practicf 
difficulties as to the adequacy of the machinery which Goveri 
ment could provide for the proper conduct of elections. As : 
is, the practice of appointing overworked and heavily-burdene 
District Officers who may have, during the excitement an 
passion aroused during election^, to maintain law and order an 
present breach'of peace, as returning officers is highly unsati; 
factory and has, in Bengal at least, entailed serious consequence 
to the candidates and even to Government. The overthro 
of Dyarchy in Bengal is largely due to the careless rejcctio 
by the returning officer of a nomination paper of the rival < 
a prospective Minister with disastrous consequences to the latte 
On the eve of elections candidates present the spectacle of lo 
souls hovering about the court of a police magistrate, who exal 
ed sits high on a throne of magisterial estate tod busy dispensir 
justice to notice the anxious candidates eager to catch his ey* 
and put in their nomination papers within the brief prescribe 
time (11 A.M- to 3 p.m.) for doing so, and excitement grows a 
the more when the sands of* time run fast and the magisteri 
clock nears the stroke of three. Generally the returning office 
delegates his power to his Registrar or Peshkar, and in practi' 
in the Mofussil some petty pushful clerk rules the roost. Speci 
officers, as far as passible belonging to a neutral comm unit 
not in any way interested in the result of the election, shou 
be appointed as returning officers, presiding officers, pollii 
officers, agents, etc. Hammond standard work on Indian ele 
tion cases is replete with instances of the idiosyncracies of of 
cers responsible for conducting the elections which have caus< 
great injustice and wrong to candidates. 

The Official Bloc. 

I support the recommendation of the Bengal Provincial Coi 
mitlee, with which the Government of Bengal is iu accord, f 
the retention of the official hloc reduced in strength. 

Nominated Non-Officials. 

As it may still be necessary to remedy the defects of electi< 
and secure the representation of communities and interests whh 
would fail to obtain representation through election, t 
Governor should have the power of nominating a limited numb 
of non-officials in sf>ecial circumstances, as in the case of c 
perts, which he would not ordinarily exercise. 

PimLic Services. 

1 had voted in the Committee for the provineialisation of t 
All-India Security Services like the Police and the Indian Ci^ 
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Service, b'ut on reconsideration and reflection, and in tile ligl^t- 
of later and fuller information and knowledge, I am of opinion 
that at least the Police and the Indian Civil Service should 
continue to be All-India Services. ^ 

The increasing association of Indians in every branch of the 
administration does not necessarily imply the eliiaination of the 
British element. “ It is notorious that if a member of one of 
these castes (Hindu castes—Brahman and non-Brahroan) 
attains to a position of influence, he fills the ofiSces in liis gift 
with his fellow-caste men. The standing orders of the Govern¬ 
ment recognise this tendency and contain directions to counteract 
it.” (Report of the Franchise Committee, Vol. 1, p. 125.) 
Nepotism is repugnant to the Western conception of duly and of Nepoti«n, 
' * a law higher than that of personal ambition or clan-ad¬ 
vantage.” It is a virtue according to the Hindu conception of 
duty. With the Hindu, Charity begins at home,” and not 
infrequently the spring of action for the demand of increasing 
self-government is the desire and opportunity for the advance¬ 
ment, and power, and patronage of the self. The monopoly of 
services by a particular caste or community or undue pre¬ 
ponderance of one community therein, is not only morally 
wrong, but a danger to the State. This fact was brought home 
to many of us by the painful revelations during the terrible 
communal riots in Calcutta in 1926 and the recent Kharagpore 
riots when the poli(‘e were alleged to have taken sides. The 
sudden supersession, when the riots wertj at their 
height,, of an experienced and Popular Brahman Deputy 
Commissioner of Police by an European ofticer, remains 
a mystery, but it is significant that the authorities deemed it 
necessary to take such a drastic step, whatever be the reasons 
for their action. 

There are certain sections and chapters of the Criminal Pro¬ 
cedure Code which provide for the trial of Europeans by Euro¬ 
pean judges and magistrates. So long as these provisions re¬ 
main, the necessity for an element of strong and independent 
European officials remains Under section 526 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, eases arc transferred from the file of a magist¬ 
rate if the accused has reasonable apprehen^on that he will 
not have a fair trial before the magistrate. Applications for 
such transfer from the file of a; Hindu magistrate when the 
accused is a Mussulman, charged with an offence against a 
Hindu or repugnant to Hindu sentiment and vice-vcrsa, are 
not uncommon. 

I may be permitted to give the following extract from a letter 
dated 19th August, 1929, from Perojpore, Bakerganj. which 
speaks for itself :— 

** A Namasudru woman having been enticed away by 
a Mussalman, there has been trouble here between the two 
communities. On the 17th August, about 5,000 men on 
each side gathered together for a pitched battle and they 
had to be dispersed with armed force. At Barisal Town a 
14-year old daughter of a Hindu pleader was abducted by 
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a ®fps)eE 4 studpTit—H Ijrpt^er-in-lAw of a local Col* 

Ipptpr. Jlc been placed op U'ial befpire a Um4n 
magiatrate. T find ip the papers that a peiitipp has bfifito 
field X for transfer of the case to the file of sopie ' Qlbet 
magistrate. The ^ccused, perhaps, wants to bp tried either 
by a Mussalman or a* feurope^h fPagislrat4.^^^’^^^6re^^^^^ 
we ’6et’ a EViroJieah magistrate when the’T^ 

Swaraj ? ^he'Hmdifs have’iip fkith in Md^kj^ahs 
iinssalmans do p6t’^rpst' the Hipj^us. "^ili thT’riliform 'fi- 
mpve’this state\of '' 

The following extract ff*om tjie minority report of tjje 
of tjie Bihar and Orissa Broylqcial Cbmpaftf^e tjeairs "even ^ 
more explicit anc} eraphatic testipiopy to the need pf ^he fetep: 
tipn of the European elpmept in the J^ll-India SerYjjC.es in the 
proportion recoipmepded bv tlje Lep Cop^piission (S.B! ;— 

15. Ip the present state of coimpunal feeling bias 
inevitably appeared in the Cpurts of Justice and WlfW 
invite attention to a finding of the Hoh’ble Mr. Jusiici 
Macpherson of the Patna High Court, recorded in a rpcepi 
cftie tried ip a fippri in the capital q* tfils ppvippe ra 
a senior Hindu Magistrate. The Hpn'ble* Judge of tfe 
High Court states ... specially deplorable is it 

that owing to the fact that the accused was of cpifl: 
munity and the Gazetted Qffieev apd the Head CleVjf wprg 
of another, a communal flavour was recklessly imparred to* 
the case ; and thereupon so many Government clerks and 
peons, all belonging to the community of the accused, cop- 
cmedly perjured themselYos ydthout scruple in support pi 
the egregiously false and cruel defence evolved that the 
embezzler had made over the mopey to the Head Cl^rk 
(a Muslim) . . . and the (Hindu) Magistrate had npf 
only rejected the simple a^d straightforward case of th^ 
Crown' . ‘. . and accepted the transparently concocted 

base of the defence, but should have wrftt^n a judgmefit 
not only intemperate and unbalanced, but so biassed 
Counsel fpr the accused could only throw it evet ^ 
impossible to support ’. 

It is documentary material such as this which compel^ 
us to ask that the Constitution should contain safeguar^ 
as the only means of maintaining in public lifp tf^ 
Muhammadan heritage of culture apd valuable traditions. 

If the Security Services are provincialised, it will bp difheW 
to secure the right type of Englishmen. At any rate in a pP§i" 
tion of subordination and subjection to the newly created lo^cal 
tohorities. it Would be difficult fpr BngUshmen to 

the high tradition of neutrality, impartiality, integrjfy, a|[a 
independence of their service, for the sahe of India, and not 
for the sake of England, the British eharapter of thp 
tration must be 'li^*ed. The retention of ftp 

ekmeht in the' services sumcien% numerals to jfisppe th^ 
with the high tradition which 

past ia, to my mindr ^ mfiral ^ 
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rm mAW w^y ija aJ^ne Sjeetirity' Servjlcesr 

c^Otutinue to biC All-Ip)^a It3[ie Cdmmit|^e 

g^ired to ODontori?i@j;Wfte, by this, tfee full measure of provmew 
autouow' recommended hj it for Madras, 

The need for a bo<^ of neutral and impartial officials, for 
the purpb^e of coiiductmg the e^^tions'ifot d (Jic^^e, ^ rate, 
niusX apparent to all lamiliar 'witfi tfee atmospbefe of 
ment, passion, and mistrust, which obtains during electi6ns l&i 
a country li^e Indi^, The need for ^(i}i a fro^y gf ,of]ici^ ^or 
the forthcoming O/ensus in 1931, when e^,c)i community y^li 
to wgnify its putnerjical strength and minimise that of its maj, 
is obvious and requires no argument. 

In order to cpunteract the evils of nepotism, and the dapper Fubito 
of undue prepondernuce in the' service? of a part;i(m^r 
munily, a Public Service Commissipp shpuM estaplis]^ 
in all the provinces on which quajifti^d ip.ewu)ers pf all me provinoe. 
minority communities should he represented. 

Il is admitted on all hands that th.e considerations for the 
rapid Indianisation of the Services ot)|^pr than those /[)| 
eiB^ijcncy. The principle of Ipdmnisatipii pf ^ervi^cps t? 
accepted even at thie sacridce of ^clency. The consideration 
and arguments for the Indianisation of Services, support \vi£j| 
equal force, the principle of assuring the minorities by statutory 
provisions a fair and adequate sharp in them, 

Muslim Repeesentation. 

** I am only pne of four or five members of the Commit¬ 
tee, and all that is said is that the Committee by a 
rity has carried this whatever it may be. it c^es 

to a show of hands, India cannot be anywhere, because twre 
are only three Indians out of the eleven or twelve nxemp^S 
of the Council/’ 

The above statement pathetically voices the sense of helpless- Tjmmy of 
ness with which a member of a minority community on the majority. 
Indian Cpntoai Committee overwhelmed when ^e has to fight 
single-handed for the just cause of his community and the pro¬ 
tection of'the rights of mmorities from the tyranny of a trium¬ 
phant majority. 

It is not correct to slate that the Committee by a majority of 
votes decided against the retention of separate electorates for 
Muslims unless the Chairman i? invested with weightage on the 
grotihd of his being a member of the majority community. It 
is quite a different thing for the Chairman to ^ casting 
vote when opfnion i,s equally divided in a matter of procedure 
as to ihe cohdiifeX of burih'ess. But where the Committee is 
equally divided on a particular issue or resolution, it is sub¬ 
nutted Ihat the opiniop of the Chair does not convey and eayry 
^th- it a doupjp weij^t apd bis casting vote wrongly exercised 
is ineffectual and a nullity. 
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Bwolution 
and Aiuend* 
ments. 


At a later stage of the proceedings of the Committee in the 
event of equality of votes, the Chairman withheld his casting 
vote and declared the amendment or resolution lost on the 
ground that it proposed or sought to make a new departure and 
disturb established facts, FoUowing his own ruling, he should 
have declared that in view of equality of votes on the question of 
the retention of Muslim separate electorates the stahis quo is 
maintained. 

A brief history and analysis of the voting in the Committee 
on this momentous question is necessary in order to enable one 
to appraise at its true value the decision forced upon the Muslim 
minority. 

At the meeting of 20th July, 1929, at which all the members 
were present, one of the members moved the following resolu¬ 
tion :—‘‘that while recognising that joint electorates for Muslims 
in provincial Councils is an object to be aimed at, for the present 
tlie system of separate electorates should be continued/^ 

To this resolution another member moved the following 
amendment : “ That the separate electorates at present in vogue 
were only a part of a compromise, known as the Lucknow Pact, 
and that part of that compromise cannot be considered without 
consideration of the whole ; and that therefore the question of 
separate electorates can only be considered conjointly with the 
allocation of seats, which is an integral part of the Lucknow 
Pact. He suggested that the Committee should consider 
whether it should extend the operation of the Lucknow Pact 
indefinitely, or for any length of time, and whether the tim^ 
had not come for reconsidering the whole question iti the light 
of experience gained. He moved that the Lucknow Pact should 
be regarded as having spent its force and that the time had now 
come for the introduction of joint electorates at once, with 
reservation of seats for Mahommedans and Sikhs. 

Thereupon I and Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan moved the 
following amendments respectively :— 

That representation in all provinces should be accord¬ 
ing to population subject to the following provisos :— 

(1) That a reasonable 'weightage is given to all minorities. 

(2) That the weightage given to minorities does not con¬ 
vert the representation based on population into a minority- 

(3) That in determining the amount of weightage regard 
shall be had to the historical and political importance of the 
minority concerned, and to the measure of responsibility 
granted to the province. 

(4) The representation of Muslims should be by separate 
electorates. 

Personally I was prepared to give up separate electorates 
after the life of three Councils provided that, in order 
to create a sense of dependence of the majority community on 
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Muslim votes and to develop a spirit of nationalism, Muslims 
^were allowed to vote, but not to contest seats, in general elec¬ 
torates during the life of the three reformed councils, at the end 
nf which they would contest seats in the joint electorates, with 
A'eservation of seats in the following manner :—That the canSi- 
dates shall be selected by a college of electorates consisting of 
past and present Muslim Members of the local legislature, and 
no candidate shall be declared duly elected unless he Secures 
reasonable percentage of Muslim votes. 

Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan stated that in view of the un¬ 
animous demand of the Mahommedans in all the provinces of 
India for separate electorates it was his opinion that (1) this 
demand, based as it is on the will of the people and on estab¬ 
lished facts conceded and recognised by Government, should 
remain as the right of the Mahommedans of India. 

(2) The right of the Mahommedans to enhanced representa¬ 
tion in the Legislative Councils in the provinces in which they 
are in a minority was due to their importance, historical as well 
as political, and therefore must remain as at present. 

(3) In those provinces in which the Mahommedans are in a 

majority they must not be reduced to equality, much less to a 
minority. . . . The representation of the Mahommedan in 

the majority provinces must be on the population basis. 

(4) If in the future the Mahommedans of India, or the 
Mahommedans of any province, so desired, they should have the 
right of self-determination in the matter of joint electorates. 

Contrary to established practice the original motion was put 
first. It, however, resulted in an equality of votes, four voting 
for it and four against it, and one member abstaining from 
voting. The Chairman gave his casting vote and declared it 
lost 

Thereafter the'Chairman put the first amendment to the vote. 
Four members voted for, and three against, the motion and two 
members did not vote. 

After declaring, the first amendment carried, the Chairman 
declared that he would treat the amendments moved by Sir 
Zulfiqar Ali BIhan and myself as independent motions, and ruled 
that the resolutions of Dr. Suhrawardy and Sir Zulfiqar Ali 
IChan in so far as they asked for the retention of separate elec¬ 
torates fell to the ground, but that they could move part of their 
■resolutions—^that relating to the extent of representation. 

Thereupon Nawab Sir Zulfiqar Ali Khan and myself declined 
to^move any part of our amendments (‘‘resolutions’^?) unless 
we were allowed to move them as a whole. Thus not only was 
the original motion of one of our colleagues wrongly 
declared to be lost by the casting vote of the Chair, but the 
amendments put forward by us were deprived of the oppor¬ 
tunity of ascertaining what measure of support they were iikelf 
<to rccoive from our colleagues. It is 53 flatter for deep regret 
that on a momentous issue like this, no regard was-paid to the 
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No Mussalman, I believe, had more emphatically declared him* 
self agamsf ’riSnmunal electorates than inyself in the’ debate on 
the Galetitta Mhnieipai Bill of'Sir »Surehdranath Banerjea. 

J]^o}}g}x the Bt;eQept i.ipd e;i^Fde of S^ir ^ur^e^^rax^ 
jea aha ^^*r/C/’B/Bas havje left me wise’v; 
recesses of my mind I still perceive' the s\vay ot the perhiciouS' 
influences and ideas imbided by me as a student of the London 
School' of Ecohomic^i Bdf nty dbhception' of my duty as a 
member of the Committee does not pei^it me to fhake fay own 
indhddual predile(*tions appear as if they have the support of 
mass find infhitjntial opinion.” P'or there is no denyiiig tlie 
fact that the mass and influential opinion ” of Islam the 
^bput. If ,we are to dect<So according to our pre- 
ji^dicos Md pxrecpncei^ed potions, well, I at rate woujd 
rathei* not haye be,ep a member of the Committee. No ]VjLu4piP 
need have hpep a member of the Cpnnaittee at ^U. For, 
in the minority against a hostile majority, the submergence 
and defcaf of’pectjlrarly M.uslim viWs 'bn every queiAion was 
a foregone* cpnejivsibji^ There is no wonder if a Mudim member 
is tempted to hoh-cp-operate and decline .to funcjdon.” ' 

It ^ay be urged t^at there is a Mridim member (paja Nawab* 
who is not eiperiepeiiji|: the sense of hhipg exy:j^i^ 
whebned has Hhted with the Q^airmai aghuis^ 

tibn of Muslim separte crcctofate. Yes, lhat may be so, but it 
ii4 an'instance llKt' this, M'hen a Mu^fm departs and deviates 
from the mandate of TJnitcd Islam, that makes the Muslim cbm- 
muiiity as a whole intensely suspicibus of the device of jbint 
ele^brates and ding to 'separate electorates aH the’ihore. 


It is the shoneen ” Muslim, to borrow an expressive phrase 
of Lord Morl^, who by his' actioh makes fhe^chahees of aboli¬ 
tion of separate electorates impossible or more ifemCte. 

■ >.V ■'*.T fjir 


MiiTor of That Mus^m member has no electorate to which he owes any 
mind of resppnsft^lity. IJe is a liomihated member and probably 
gents 'the interests pf the landholders on the Cenl^^‘ 
ture ohd owes hllbgiance to "the Interests of his class." lie' may 
deem ^imsdf ^ {discharging Bis duty by firfiting the* battle of 
landlords and securing spedal sepa^ati^^electby^^^ them. 
He owe.4" his seat on the Central Legislature fo tlije nSinination 
of his Government, but he'owes his'seat'bh the lhdihh'*Cehtral 
Committee tp tjie mixed electorate of the Central Jjogisiature 
in which the Muslims con^itute a snmli minority. 

Indmp .Central Conmi}:tce, ip its comPRsitjpn ^d char#c^i^, 
rip^ts the pppdjtlon^ pf India. It is p miyrOCQ^m mirror pi 
which (the mind of the majority community ip tru|y rpupetpd- 

I shall now .proceed to deal with the criticisms levelled aMin^ 
the system of separate electofafes and its’ advant%^ "and "Hls- 
advant^es frbm fhy Muslim point of view, I hiay be pardbh’edl^ 
itt this cohnecifioh' I insert to frequent quotations from my own 
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jmtrtui utterances. In tire cotrrse bl tbe debate on ^hte C<(Icutta 
Ifltuiic^al Bill, I tried to make out a strong case against the 
syifem’.o'f *sepafratt’ ^leitbrates and pointed out the advantages 
which miglit accrue to Muslims by the substitution fOr it of a 
System of Joint electbrates ^ith reservation 6f seats and the i^ight 
01 . contesting seats in a general electorate which the Brfl pro¬ 
vided. The following extracts from my speech speak for them- 
sfelves 


I respectfully submit to the House that it should appraise Advan*ftge« 
the speeches at their true worth and value and not take of a joint 
seriously the unconsidered judgment, the wild utterances ®*^^^*^* 
of those whose first ac'quaintance with public life is only 
through the door of communal representation. Naturally 
they ding to it as a new-born babe to its mother . . . 

Sir, I have carefully examined the advantages and dis- 
advalhtages of the proposed method of Muhammadan repre¬ 
sentation, and have weighed calmly and dispassiChateiy its 
]^TOs and cons and 1 am ^satisfied tliat the balance of ad¬ 
vantage is in faybur of the Muhaimuadans., We are given 
13 seats specially reserved for us where 'we had nprie. We 
are given the right of voting in the general electorate and 
contesting any seat in any ward in the general electorate 
and ottr votiWg strength iix the geheral electorate will be 
JnerCased cohsiderably in excess of that of the Hindus. The 
MuMfomadahs will thus be in a position to turn the scale 
M favCur of any candidate, Hindu or Muhammadan. They 
will thus hold the ** balance of power, to use the phrase 
of a newly-discovered Hindu friend of MuhammadaUs in 
this CounciL God aa^^e us from such a friend ! New 
rhCmbers of the Council may be deluded and deceived by his 
championship of Moslem cause t6-day. . : That this 

advantage of ‘ balance of power ' which the Kumar Siva 
would,, on no account, give to the Muhammadans, is real, 
substantial and genuine, needs no demonstration, and it 
shouM outweigh all minor considerations and set all 
imaginary forebodings and fears ... Insinuations are 
opposed to facts, theories and imaginary grievances to abtual 
realities. It is said that a mixed electorate debars ‘ real' 

Moslems and paves the way for the success of ‘ rehegadea.’ 

Gentlemen who have lightly indulged m. sUch language have 
not takeU : the trouble to define or explain the expressions 
‘ real Muslims ' and ‘ renegades.' What is a ‘ real M6slem/ 
f Ask t . . . I change my question and ask, what is a 

‘ reutegate Is he A Moslem who has committed the ct*ime 
of enjoying the confidence of Hindus and Moslems alike, 
who has the. misfortune of being elected by the. votes of 
niqqu ^^d .Moslem electors ? . . .. 1. strongly. oppose 

and denounce the. innovation ajid 
Wr^y Of elevating and pelting, the principle of communal 
tlopresentqUon into the shibboleth of my faith and the^creed 
Mr reCg^oi^ and J. yeptur^ to plaije my AfosIAm 

hcethron a le^pn learnt by of,history md‘;.it8 

philosophy. Socicfty is hot composed or tossils emDedoerf m 
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the rocks of retrogression and decay but of living fowes 
which must advance and go forward with the march of 
ime . . .1 cannot understajid this unseemly and 

rrelevant interruption by an elderly gentleman ; but I must 
ssure the Honourable Member that the reference to 
‘ fossils/ is not intended to be personal. Communities^ 
like individuals and nations, which do not move with the 
times and adapt themselves to the changing circumstances 
of the day, are doomed to destruction. Let us not cling to 
an ancient saw. Let us not allow ourselves to be mastered 
by a modern name. Let communal interests and not com¬ 
munal representation be our watchword. Let us not cling for 
ever to the door of communal representation by which we 
have entered the Council, unaware of the fact that there 
is a wdder and broader gate beyond, leading to the Hail of 
Freedom and Fraternity. Shall for ever stand at the 
door trith the tiler, or shall we enter the Valhalla of the 
World and take our seat by the side of free nations ? 

, . . ' If Hindus command the confidence of Moslems^ 

why reserve a number of seats for Muhammadans at all V 
questions the honourable Maulvi. 

The answer is simple, plain and clear. To give them 
popular and political education, to awaken in them interest 
in their civic rights, arouse them from somnolescence and 
lethargy to a sense of their civic duties and responsibilities. 
The history and experience of the past tell us that Muham¬ 
madans seldom offered themselves for election to the Corpora¬ 
tion. 

‘ * Lulled into slunder by the false security of nomination,, 
they avoided the heat and dust of a contest. In 1921, no 
Muhammadan candidate offered himself for election to the 
Corporation.The same story is repeated and re¬ 

told if we go back a decade or a quarter of a century. . . . 
An Honourable Member insinuates that Hindu-Moslem 
unity is a sham^ Hindu-Muslim friendship and fellowship 

a farce.' Sir, whatever Hindu-Moslem unity might 

have meant in the past, now it is real, it is earnest and it is 
indissoluble ; and whoever desires to disturb it in the 
slightest degree is a renegade and a traitor, false to his 
religion and false to his country. Hindu leaders now realise 
tha,t the safety of India lies in the unity of Hindus and 
Moslems ; and Muhammadans recognise that in the strength 
of united India lies the salvation of Island.(Bengal 
Legislative Council Proceedings, Vol. 5, pages 530 to 534, 
December 1. 1921.) 

But, mark, what followed. * I failed to convince my Muslim 
colleagues and carry them with me and tha,t farseeing and 
sagacious statesman. Sir Surendranath Banerjea, the Father of 
Indian Nationalism, finding the Muslims almost to a man 
opposed to the Bill, unless and until it contained the safeguard 
of separate electorates for them and realizing that it was unwise, 
impolitic, inexpedient and dangerous to force the decision on the 
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unwilling Muslims against their wishes, effected a compromise 
and accepted the principle of separate electorates for the sake of 
harmony and goodwill, and, in his own words, sacrificed the 
ideal for the real and the practical/' Shortly after, the great 
founder of the Swaraj party in India, Desbandhu C. B. Da^, hy 
bis Bengal Pact, 1923, set the seal and imprimatur of his sanc¬ 
tion and support to the same principle and thereby secured to 
his banner in the Legislative Council of Bengal the faithful 
allegiance and following of more than 20 Muslims who never 
wavered or hesitated to east their vote against the purely Muslim 
Ministry of Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi and Mr. Pazlul Haq, re¬ 
gardless of the ties of religion and the bonds of kinship. 

ObJECIONS to COMMUNAli ELECTORATES ANSWERED. 

1. It is against the teachings of history.*^ 

2. It perpetuates class divisions ,**—I quote from myself 
once more to answer the above two objections to separate elec¬ 
torate :— 

They (Muslims) find a homily preached to them on 
the evils of communal representation. ^ It is against the 
teachings of history.' The history of what, nation, what 
country, one naturally asks ? With due respects to the 
authors of the* Report, I submit that their conclusions are 
due to a misreading of the teachings of history. If one goes 
to history for assistance one stands upon dangerous grounds. 
In the history of w^hat nation, and of what country, have 
w^e got an example of the system of government which is 
offered under the reform scheme ? We cannot find a historic 
precedent and example anywhere. The only reasonable reply 
Vo a demand for historic example would be that the con¬ 
ditions and circumstances of India are unique and unpre¬ 
cedented. It is on these unique and unprecedented conditions 
and circumstances peculiar to India that the Muslims base 
their claims for communal representation. ‘ It perpetuates 
class divisions ' This proposition provokes the smile of 
every student of Indian history. Class and caste divisions 
stereotyped in the adamantine mould of immemorial custom 
going back to the days of Asoka and Chandragupta and 
beyond, do not, for their perpetuation, stand in need of a 
council election every three or five years, which touches only 
the barest fringe of the vast population of India." (Bengal 
Legislative Council Proceedings, 1918, Yol. 27.) 

3. It is responsible for communal riots ,—The perennial cause 
of communal riots, if the truth is to be told, is the intolerance of 
the communities concerned and their lack of mutual forbearance 
and self-restraint, and the weak and vacillating policy of the 
authorities. While the Hindu Pantheon, with its myriad gods, 
affords its worshippers coimtless feasts and festivals, the 
austere and stern discipline of Islam offers a very limited choice 
of feasts and fasts to its votaries. The three principal feasts 
of Islam are : (1) the 'Id, the feast following the severe fa«t 
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o^er" tlii^ d®ys during the hot month of Kamaddii 
ho food or touch the lips of the Faithful from sunrise 
lo sunsei (2) The Bhqrld, ^hen the Musliihs perform the 
^duous pilgrimagje to Mecca where the Paithfid from all parts 
hi the Muslim world assemble in hundreds of thousands and 
oiter sacrifice of sheep or camels in celebration of the anni- 
^rsary of the sacrifice by Abraham of his beloved son. In India 
fhe event is . celebrated by the sacrifice of cows, sheep' ajjid 
^ats. (3) The Muharr^, fitly descfjbed as the “ JPestiyal 
of Tears/^ /^hen MusHn^ celebrate the armiversary of the 
dlartyMom of the ^andsons of the Prophet and give themselves 
up to lamentations and mourning for forty days. 

Long befo-re the inauguration of the Reforms, Morley-Minto or 
Montagtfe-ChelmsfOrd, long, long before the birth of separate elec¬ 
torates, the bigotry and intolerance, of the followers of the 
rival creeds converted almost ea6h of the three principal feasts 
df Islam .into a. veritable feast off tears and sorrow and an 
oceasiflpa.for wailing and the knocking of breasts. The Baqr’Id 
and Muharram have always been the source of annual anxiety 
%Q all concerned and the capse of disturbing the friendly re- 
latiefes which normally subsist ^ between Hindus and Muslims. 
To this has lately been added the provocation of what is called 

Music before Mosques.^’ , Let not the uninformed Britisher be 
ted astray by the dulcet sound of music whicb soothes the soul 
anJ ytevates the spirit. Let him Only, listen to the noise of 
Hindu religious music and he will understand its provocation 
to Muslims during their prayers of five times a day. The Hindus 
claim their civic right of using the King’s highway and of play- 
ifig music as they like but they deny at the same time the use 
of the Kirjg ’s hi^way to the d^^spised untouchables and challenge 
tn4 Muslim’s right of tending along the same highway their sacri- 
flQial cows to the places consecrated for sacrifice. Slai^hter 
houses are threatened with extinction and the opening pf new 
ones sought to be restrained by subtle clauses of Municipal Bills 
or resolutions. The Government, have even gone to the length 
of prohibiting in spip^ places the sacrifice of cows by Muslims 
which is not only a lawful act but .deemed a religious duty by 
iliem. How difficult it i? to reconcile, the holpeaust of Kalighat 
’^ith the Hi^du borrpr or thp Muslim’s animal sacrifice at whose 
^tar countless Hindus and Muslims are immqlated evei^r year ! 
The unprejudiced observer will be convinced that thpre is no con¬ 
nection whatever betweep conpnunal electorates and. cotnmunal 
riots and that tbp causes of. the^, trpubips^^^^ of old standing 
and rooted in the difierence of manhefs and customs of Hunduism 
and Istem. It - is truO thaf fhe^ Wots have, in recent years, 
become more frequent ktd liable to b^eai out on a,larger scale. 
But the reaj^fW for thSS^O ai^e t6 bie foutffi rh the disregard for 
l^w and Order aud defiafice of ^flforyfy mto whfcfi fhA recruits, 
Hindus and Muslim# hUV6‘ been arfllfed itkd dfdgooited l^y tho 
Pileld MaVefial of N6tt-co-6W0r^i6fi, dfifif not hesitate to 

a ^atuTtoiis ihfsiiTt t6 the fiitWe fimpeforpf f^dia. 
As ^e s6w,' so We hiuit Jeap/ and* ft j5teeS nhi lie i4 the jApiith 
bf the maisters Who have taught Muslims' the ait of agitation, 
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n(»w to complain of Muslim, fanaticism and of Muslim defiance 
of law and order. The following extracts speak for them¬ 
selves :— 

It must be admitted that there has been considerable 
ill-feeling between the Hindus^ and Muhamniadatis of the 
province in the last four years, and it is possible to argue 
that the separate representation has been a contributory 
cause. It is equally arguable that the Hindu-Muhammadan 
bitterness is merely a manifestation of the general struggle 
for po^ver, which the Reforms have opened, and that, 
without the safeguards they have got, the Muhammadans 
would have been still more antagonistic to the community, 
which is numerically far the most powerful in the province* 
The loss of influence in the district boards, which the lack 
of such safeguards has permitted, has certainly been one 
of the grievances that have embittered relations between 
the two communities.’^ (Memorandum for the Indian 
Statutory Commission on Minority Communities in Bihar 
and Orissa, E—B. & 0. 116c, page 3.) 

As rightly pointed out Iby Lala Lajpat Rai, one of the main 
causes of the present communal troubles is the existing economic 
distress and nnemployment, the conflict of capital and labour 
and the clash of the interests of landlords and tenants Usury, 
the soul of modern "Western ind\istrialisni, is forbidden by Islam 
as a mortal sin and the moneylender is detested by the faithful 
as a moral and social leper. When to the prohibition of his 
religion is added the fact that the wretched Muslim peasant 
finds himself bound hand and foot by the chains and shackles 
of the moneylenders who are mostly Hindus, his hatred of his 
oppressors can be well imagined, and it is but natural that the 
slightest provocation affords him an excuse and opportunity for 
wreaking his vengeance on members of the community which 
has reduced him to beggary. 

In his speech in the House of Lords on July 28, 1926, Lord 
Birkenhead expressed the opinion that it was a grossly inadequate 
explanation to attribute the present Hindu-Muslim tension 
either to the existence of reforms or to their nature. As far 
as tangible cause of tension could be assigned, it was to be found 
in the general post-war unsettlement which gave a final quietus 
to the system of paternal government and allowed component 
elements of the Indian population to take stock of their new posi¬ 
tion and insist increasingly and vehemently on their own rights. 
It was doubtless true, said Lord Birkenhead, that the system 
of communal representation tends to stereotype cleavage, but 
there is not the slightest ground for an assertion that, had Parlia¬ 
ment insisted in the teeth of violent opposition in carrying re¬ 
forms in 1919, which embodied such representation, Hindu- 
Muslim relations would ha,ye become more amicable than lately 
they have been. On the other hand it was almost certain thi^ 
they would have become very much more violent end embittered. 
(,Lord Birkenhead’s speech in the House of Lords, July; 23,192$i 
E—Ind.—209, page 58.) 

Lc2ICC 
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The fact that elections to the distric,t boards, municipalities 
and other local bodies are generally through joint electorates 
throughout India, and that these elections affect the masses more 
than those to the legislatures js generally lost sight of. The 
existence of the wide network of joint electorates going down 
deeper into the lives of the rural and urban population has not 
prevented communal riots. On the other hand, it may be argued 
that the existence of the joint electorates in the local bodies is 
the real cause of communal tension and friction wJiich have been 
relieved where separate electorates have been introduced. The 
Hindu Mayor of the Calcutta Corporation secures a^d retains his 
chair with the sxipportof Muslim votes. (C/. Mr. Chintamam’s 
evidence before the Reforms Enquiry Committee quoted in 
Appendix IL) 

4. li encourages a minority io settle down into a feeling of 

satisfied A sense of satisfied security, indeed ! The 

history of the reforms is a histoiy of Muslim discontent and dis¬ 
satisfaction and the air is rent with the cry of Muslims for a 
larger share of political power. Even the Hindu politicians yvill 
not deny that the Muslims are not suffering froul or overwhelmed 
, by a sense of satisfied security and that they are more und more 
insistent and clamourous aud assertive of th^ir rights and 
interests. 

5. ‘‘It hinders the growth of Party system/^ —It is. well- 
known that the Swaraj Party all over India derived its main 
strength from the support of its Muslim members, lu Bengal 
its siiccess and triumph were entirely due to the support of more 
than 20 Muslim members who joined the party under the leader¬ 
ship of Mr. C. R Das. Even to-day Pandit Motilal Nehru, the 
successor of Mr. C. R. Das, has a numlber of Muslim members 
of the Legislative Assembly as members of his Party who follow 
him faithfully as any Hindu, and Mr. Jiniiah's Independent 
Party has a Hindu member as its Deputy Leader. It, is only 
"the so-called Nationalist Party of the Assembly, dominated by the 
leading lights of the Hindu Mahasabha, that has no members 
other than Hindus. So long as there is a community of interests, 
the Hindus and Muslims work hand in hand together. It is only 
when there is a conflict that they drift apart. The conflict is 
often the conflict betwen the interests of those who have and 
those who have not. The remedy lies in the recopciliation of 
conflicting and clashing interests, and not in the stifling of the 

-cry of the weak by the strong 

6. It hinders the growth of nationalism, —As already observed, 
Hinduism is a house divided against itself and its myriad castes, 
sects and sub-sects and social customs are greater obstacles to 
the growth of nationalism than any method of election devised 
for the protection of minorities or for a community wholly dis¬ 
tinct and apart from that of the Hindus. First destroy the 
’ohrriei*s of caste and prove by deeds that Hinduism is hot a 
negation of the principles of democracy and then it will be time 
W lthfek of wcfldihg the Hindus and Muslims into one nation. 
Par-sighted statesmen and experienced administrators should 
be content with the co-operation and goodwill of the two great 
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people inhaibiting India, living $ide by side and voluntarily 
woi^ng together for the common good. Any attempt, by the 
artificial and ineffectual means of a method of election, to force 
them into one fold is doomed to failure and the defeat of its 
object. Yon cannot create a nation by simply calling them pne 
brotherhood. Nations are not built on the froth and foam of 
words and plirases but on ihe foundations ot justice, equity and 
noble deeds of self-abnegation and self-restraint and regard for 
the helpless and the weak. 

Objections to joint electorates ,—The Muslim objection to joint Objections 
electorates was well expressed by Lord Morley and deserves repro- to joint 
duction But the Mahomedans protested that the Hindus®®^ ^ 
would elect a pro-Hindu upon it, just as I suppose in a mixed 
college of say seventy-five Catholics and twenty-five Protestants 
voting together, the Protestants might suspect that the Catholics 
voting for the Protestant would choose what is called a Bomanis- 
ing Protestant, and as little of a Protestant as they could find. 

Suppose the other way. In Ireland there is an expression, a 
‘ shoneen ’ Catholic—that is to say, a Catholic who, though a 
Catholic, is too friendly with English Conservfitism and other 
influences which the Nationalists dislike. And it might be said, 
if there were seventy-five Protestants against twenty-five 
Oatholics. that the Protestants when giving a vote in the way 
of Catholic representation, would return ' shoneens (Indian 
Speeches, 1907-190l>, p. 125.) Lord Morley had clearly grasp^ 
the situation ; for that is the greatest objection Muslims have to 
joint electorates. In every province the Muslim votes are in a 
minority, and however low you may make the franchise, they 
will remain so everywhere. Even if you reach the bed-rock of 
adult suffrage, unless the suffrage is confined to male adults, 
the Muslims will never be an effective majority of electors. The 
Muslim women voters would never care to submit themselves 
to the heat and dust and hustle, of the hustings. A-part from 
that, the influence of the Hindu landlord, lawyer and money¬ 
lender, which plays an impK)rtant part in the elections and is 
brought to bear even upon the separate electorate, would be 
irresistible in a joint electorate. The influence of these classes 
upon Muslim members of the Assembly representing provinces 
where the Muslims are in a minority is discernible in the division 
lists. One has only to take up and study and analyse the 
division lists 9 f the Assembly on the momentous question of 
the Indian Statutory Commission to admit the truth of my 
stateniont* ^ 

That the moneylender in India is not the ordinary money¬ 
lender of other countries, but can, and does, influence freedom 
of voting deserves due consideration., The tyranny of the law of 
usury, the helplessness of the poor debtor, and the tremendous 
power that the moneylender wields, may be seen from the report 
of a recent case, which unfolds a terrible tale. (3ee States¬ 
man/’ June 2ff, 1928, as quoted by Sir Abdelkerim Ghuznavi in 
E. Ben. 253, p. 36). The plaintiff was a Hindu moneylender, 
claiming Rs. 26,00,700 as principle and interest on a lo^h of 
Rs. 22‘, advanced thirteen years ago to the Muslim debtor. 
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Joint electorates with reservation of seats may serve'a useful 
purpose for ** securing the representation of a race or claafr 
where there is a large majority belonging to the race or class, 
but where there is doubt that the majority will be able to secure- 
adequate representation as in the case of Non-Brahmans in 
Madras and Malu*attas in Bombay. But any scheme of 
reserved seats for Muslims who are in the minority everywhere 
would place the selection of the representation of the minority 
(Muslim) in the hands of the voters belonging to the remaining 
races (Hindus, Sikhs, etc.)/' (0/-, E—Ind—209, pp, 41-42.) 

For other cogent arguments for the retention of separate 
electorates and the refutation of criticisms levelled against it, 
I specially invite atentioii to E. Pun. 734— a note ]>repared 
by the Honourable Malik Firoz Khan Noon, auvl to the 
evidence of Sir Mian Muhammad Shaft before the Joint Con¬ 
ference, November 5, 1928. 

It shonkl be borne in minu that the objecrion to communal 
ilectorates is of reeeut growth and was first formally put 
forward by the^Hindu Mahasabha in 1924, as the result of the 
open encouragement aiforded by the indiscretion of the same 
Secretary of State for India (Lord Olivier), who showed his- 
depth ef knowdedge of Indian conditions by his description 
of Mr. C. R. Das as next in saintliness only to Mr. Gandhi." 
Measured by the standard of the saintliness of Mr. C. R. Das,, 
w’hat degree of saintliness was attained by Mr. Gandhi, India 
did not care to enquire. But all India had a good laugh at 
the wonderful discovery of the Socialist Secretary of State. 

Alternative Proposals, 

Let it not be imagined that the Muslims have not given 
careful and anxious consideration to any alternative proposal 
or substitute for separate electorates. All thoughful Muslims 
realise that the system of separate electorates is a means to 
an end, not an end in itself. But after careful and anxious 
consideration Muslims have failed to find any .satisfactory 
substitute for the simple safeguard of separate electorates 
which commends itself to the masses and is ea.sily intelligible 
to the unsophisticated Muslim electors. 

Proportional Representation. 

The alternative proposal of proportional representation has 
been repeatedly considered and rejected. It is too complex 
and complicated. It is not understood even by many Eu¬ 
ropean officials (c/. Whyte Committee’s Rejmrt, Para. 20), 
In the words of Lord Mofley, “ With regard to .schemes of 
proportional representation, as Calvin said of another study, 

‘ Excessive study of the Apocalypse either finds a man mad or 
makes him so {Indian Speeches, p. 125.) 

Another Alternative Rejected. 

The following propo.sal put forw^ard by me found uo support 
from my Hindu collegues, who, \vhile welcoming the curb 
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Tsought to be put ou the alleged Muslim communalism by the 
draft resolution, declined to reciprocate and accept para. 2 of 
the resolution. 

1. That the Muslim seats be filled in a joint electorate by 
provision being made that no candidate shall be deemed to have 
been duly elected unless he'secures a majority of the Muslim 
votes polled, and that not less than one-tenth of the total 
votes polled for him are recorded by Hindu voters. 

2. That, to ensure mutuality and create a sense of inter- 
depeiidence, it shall be provided that no Hindu candidate sh'all 
be declared to have been duly elected unless at least ten per 
cent, of the votes polled by him are recorded by Muslim 
voters. 

3. That if, as a result of the election, no candidate shall have 
fulfilled the requirements of this rule, the rerurning officer 
shall declare the person who is found to have fulfilled the 
requirenieDts of the rule, as far as may be, to have been duly 
elected ; but if this be impracticable the returning officer shall 
have discretion to decide the question by the casting of lots. 

Provided that the requirements of securing a fixed per¬ 
centage of the votes of the other community shall not apply 
to constituencies where the population of the other eommunity 
does not constitute a considerable fraction. The meaning and 
interpretation of considerable fraction shall be defined 
and determined by the local government. 

Resume of Argument^ 

Tlie ^Muhammadans regard separate representation 
and communal electorates as their only adequate safe¬ 
guards. But apart from a pledge which we must honour 
until we are released from it, we are bound to see that 
the community secures proper representation in the new 
councils. How can we say to them that we regard the 
decision of 1909 as mistaken, tjiati its retention: is incom¬ 
patible with progress towards responsible govornuieat, that 
its reversal will eventually be to their benefit ; and that 
for these reasons we have decided to go back on it ; — 
(Mr. Montagu and Lord Chelmsford in the Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reform). 

The demand for separate electorates is universal and 
unanimous. Muslims of all shades of political opinion demand 
it in some shape or form. The All-India Muslim Conference 
at Delhi in 1929, under the presidency of H. H. the Aga Khan, 
has voiced Muslim feeling on the-subject in no uncertain 
terms. The safeguard of separate electorates for the Muslims 
is regarded by them as the cornerstone of the reforms,'^ 
Without it the reforms are to them a hollow name and a 
signal for strife. The insistence of the Hindu community for 
the immediate abolition of separate electorates in the teeth 
of Muslim opposition has aroused Muslim suspicions and r^- 
sonable apprehensions in their minds as to the sinister motive 
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behind this agitation. It does not lie in the mouth of caste* 
ridden Hindus, who treat nearly 60 million human begins oif 
their own faith as worse than pariah dogs, to talk glibly of 
democracy and of democratic ideals. It is an illustration 
of the mockery of words and tyranny of phrases, for a high 
caste Hindu to use the catchwords of democracy. Modern 
Hinduism is a negation and denial of the principles of demo¬ 
cracy. 

yhe fault of the Muslims is their outspokenness and frank¬ 
ness They opiuily demand separate electorates. OHicrs pretend 
that the system of separate electorates is an evil and yet they 
demand for themselves the evil. They say that it is poison 
and yet they must have a dose of it lest their beloved Muslim 
brethren alone should have the deadly poison and they them¬ 
selves the elixir of life. Others want Muslims to pull their 
chestnuts from the fire and then argue that, as the Muslims 
are provided with separate electorates, they should have it 
also. The voice of the minorities everywhere ds the same. 
They all distrust the majority. They all want safeguards in 
some shape or form. Hindus in Sind and the N. W. F. Pro¬ 
vinces, Bralnna))s in Madras and Indians in Burma, demand 
it in .some shape or form There are not only special elect¬ 
orates for class interests, but there is eommunaiism in trade 
and commerce and seats are reserved in separate electorates 
for Hindu commerce and European commerce. Communal- 
i.sm is enshrined in the sections of the Criminal Procedure 
Code and enthroned in Kenya and finds solution only in the 
dismemberment of Ireland into the Irish Free State and 
Northern Ireland. Let us have Sind, Baluchistan and 
N. W. F. Provinces as reformed provinces, and let us see how 
the Hindus feel about separate electorates. 

The arguments in favour of separate electorates for the 
other minorities apply to the case of Muslims with greater 
force and the grant of separate electorates to others and its 
denial to the Muslims, only confirms them in their suspicions 
as to the motives of Hindu politicians. Reference to Albania, 
Czecho-Slovakia, to the Continent and even to Great Britain 
and ^he Dominions beyond the seas is irrelevant and mislead¬ 
ing. It only raises a cloud of dust and confuses the issue. 
The authors of the Donoughmore Report and other sipailar 
reports are bred on the pure milk of the same school of 
thought. Like professional preachers they preach the same 
sermon from different pulpits ; deliver the same speech from 
different platforms, and like chorus singers, they sing the 
same song from the stages of different theatres in different 
cities and towns. The repetition of the same song, sermon 
or^ speech from the stages of different theatres, pulpits 
or platforms may multiply the sound and increase its 
volume, but not its sense. Besides, the wisdom of the 
recommendations of the Donoughmore Report is yet to 
be tested by time and experience. The non-Muslims in 
Ceylon are largely Buddhists and they are not exclusive like 
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the Hindus. Muslims have not cheerfully accepted the recom¬ 
mendations of the Committee as yet. I am afraid the pious 
hope of the Committee will result in grave injustice to Mus¬ 
lims in Ceylon. At any rate the increased powers suggested 
for the Governor in another part of the Report, which would be 
available to prevent injustice to Muslims’" (Report, p. 94). 
are not provided for in the contemplated constitutional ad¬ 
vance for India. The following extracts from letters dated 
Colombo, 7 and 10 September last, respectively, fr 9 m Cevlon 
Muslims speak for themselves :— 

** The Simon Commission’s recommendations tnrough 
your labours are awaited with the keenest interest both in 
India and in Ceylon, as the latter is also placed under a 
similar problem by the changes proposed in the Report 
just issued by the Donoughmore Commission. Apart 
from some of the sweeping changes, the Muslims of Cey¬ 
lon are confronted with the question of the abolition of 
communal representation. According to the ^ existing 
Order-in-Council Muslims are recognised as a separate 
political entity and they are granted three representa- 
tives^on an electoral basis. And they also have a voice 
in the territorial electorates which number about 37. Al-. 
together 50 members, both official and unofficial, with a 
clear unofficial majority constitute the present Legisla¬ 
tive Council. Not being satisfied with this Council all 
sections of the Ceylonese agitated for a greater share of ad¬ 
ministrative responsibilities and the result was the ap¬ 
pointment of the Special Commission with Lord Donough¬ 
more as Chairman and the Report contemplates a novel 
constitution nowhere to be found excepting some featwes 
of the League of Nations’ constitution. The Muslims 
pressed their claim. The Muslims of Ceylon are Moors who 
number about 300,000 and Malays who number about 
15,000. These Malays not all of them wanted separate 
representation and the few Moors also did the same, 
with the result no representation was granted to any. 
One of the present Muslim members iii Council is a Malay 
by race and yet he strongly advocates the retention of 
Muslim representation and not Moorish or Malay repre¬ 
sentation which has no political ground to stand on in 
view of the number iA comparison to 4 millions of non- 
Muslims. It is the intention of some of us to fight hard 
for the retention of communal representation for Mus¬ 
lims in spite of the recommendation against it by the 
Donoughmore Commission. ’ ’ 

Perhaps you may be aware of the impending poli¬ 
tical changes that are likely to occur in Ceylon as a result 
of the recommendations of the Donoughmore Commission 
and at this sta^e wc are badly in iieed of men of ripe ex¬ 
perience and political sagacity to guide us in this matter 
where the Muslims are to be affected. The abolition of 
communal representation and manhood suffrage among 
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other changes will indeed sweep the Muslims off the board 
and their position would be quite helpless/^ 

\ 

The Donoughniore Report is based on the conditions of 
Ceylon, and Ceylon is not India. India must be judged by 
the conditions of India, and not by those of Ceylon or England. 
The passage in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report on the evils 
of communal rei:)resentation, read in the light of the conclu¬ 
sions reached by the authors of the Report, furnishes a strong 
argument in favour of the retention of separate electorates 
for Muslims : ‘‘We are convinced that so far as the Mussul¬ 
mans, at all events, are concerned the present system must be 
maintained until conditions alter, even at the cost of a slower 
progress towards the realisation of a common citizenship.” 
(The Report, para. 231.) 

Conditions have not altered. Statesmen are guided by 
facts and not theories. Gokhale, in his last political testament 
(1915), and C. R. Das, in his Bengal Pact (1923), fully re¬ 
cognised the system. Mr. Chintamani admitted that separate 
electorates for the Muslims “ lessened the friction between, 
them and the Hindus.” (Reforms Enquiry Committee's Report, 
1924, Appendix 6, Oral Evidence, part I, p. 316.) Surrendra- 
nath Bannerje'e and Pandit ejagat Narayan went a step fur¬ 
ther. TJie former introduced the principle of separate elec¬ 
torates in the Calcutta Corporation (1923) and the latter in 
the local bodies in the United Provinces. 

The Muslim demand as to the extent of representation in 
the Central and Provincial legislatures has been citicised as 
being illogical. My amendment enunciates a formula <vhich 
I venture to think is not open to the above objection and is 
of universal application. I was prepared to limit the opera- 
tio^n of the system of separate electorates to a period of not less 
than the life of three reformed Councils subject to the safe¬ 
guards mentioned in my amendment. If Muslim minorities 
are allgwed merely,to vote (but not to contest sealts) in the 
general electorates they will in no way succeed in having a 
dummy or puppet Hindu nominee of theirs elected, but their 
participation in the general electorate will gradually dissipate 
the mistrust of Hindus, promote mutual goodwill, and foster 
a sense of common citizenship. 

Muslim Representation. 

Muslims should have representation in all the provinces 
according to their numerical strength : Provided that Muslims 
and other minorities in provinces where they form a minority 
of less than 20 per cent, ol: the population, should be given 
weightage in excess of their numerical strength according to 
their historical and political importance and influence and 
the measure of transference of political power from a bene¬ 
volent neutrality to a hostile majority, and that the weightage 
given to the Muslims and other minorities does no convert 
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the majority into a minority, or even to an equality^ Provid¬ 
ed, ftirther, that the representation of Muslims should be by 
means of separate electorates. 

A joint electorate with reservation of seats may result in 
the return of a shoneen Muslim, who fails to secure even 
a single Muslim vote, with the help of the overwhelming majo¬ 
rity of Hindu votes. If it is “ beyond question that the 
majority of the Muslims throughout India desire to obtain 
Separate electorates ’ ’ and claim that in the provinces in which 
they are in a minority the pledges of Lord Minto and Lord 
Morley be honoured and that they should be granted repre¬ 
sentation in excess of their numerical strength on the ground 
of their historic and political importance, I fail to niiderl^tand 
why, blinded by their preconceived notions and personal 
prejudices, some of llie members of the Committee have dis¬ 
regarded the overwhelming weight of united Muslim opinion. 
1 maintain that the Comiuittee has not decided by “a 
majority of votes that separate electorates for the Muslims 
should be abolished. No one, however highly placed, can 
claim a double weightage for his vote. As there was an 
equality of votes on this issue resulting in a stalemate, the 
status quo should be maintained and the separate electorates 
enjoyed by the Muslims for the last 20 years should not be 
abolished. 

The formuLi, PopuUition basis or voting strength, 
whichever is more favourable,’^ invented for the purpose of 
securing representation to the Sikhs in Madras (who exist in 
that Presidency in any ** considerable faction ” only in the 
imagination of astute politicians) is nothing but a jugglery of 
words and phrases* (Minutes ot Indian Central Committee, 
August 2, 1929). The })i'iueiple of this formula was rejected 
in the case of the Depressed Classes and departed from in the 
case of Muslims where the}- form a majority of the popula¬ 
tion. There is no reasonable foundation for the belief enters 
tained by some members of the Committee that in any pro¬ 
vince the result of the system of joint electorates will be to 
place the Muslims in at least as favourable a position as they 
now are under a system of separate electorates.” Nor is 
there the slightest foundation for the hope that the system ad¬ 
vocated by them will promote the growth of a better feel¬ 
ing between the two communiies. ” The test of time and ex¬ 
perience tells a different tale. {Vide the evidence of Sir Mian 
Muhammad Sliafi, as the .spokesman of the All-India Muslim 
League at Lahore, November 5, 192S.) 

Since the days of the Morley-Minto Reforms not even 
from a single mixed electorate in which the Muslims arc in a 
minority, whether it is a closed benighted constituency of 
moneylenders or the cultured and enlightened constituency 
of any temple of learning, has a Muslim ever been returned 
to any legislature unless by a fluke or accident. {Vide caT- 
dence of Sir Muhammad Shaft.) As for the likelihood of the 
of a better feeling between the tAvo eommunities, ^ 
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system of joint electorates with reservation of seats will be a 
signal for strife and the puppet “ shoiieen Muslim candi¬ 
date set up by Hindu politicians and helped by Hindu usurers^ 
landlords, and professional men will be violently opposed as 
a traitor and renegade by the Muslim electors, who will be 
further embittered against Hindus by their failure to return 
their candidate and the success of the henchman of the 
Hindus—a carter or a sweetmeat seller, a khansamah or a 
kitmatgar—who may be returned without the aid of a single 
Muslim vote and pose as the representative and spokesman 
of the Muslims. Similarly, a shoneen Hindu—a cobbler, 
a gomasta or a goala—may be put up by a powerful Muslim 
landlprd to harass, insult and annoy the Hindu candidate set 
up by the Hindus. Even if the cobbler is not returned, as 
the Muslim electors can never command a majority anywhei'e 
in any constituency, he will at least secure Muslim votes and, 
far from bringing about a better feeling between Hindus and 
Muslims, liindu-Muslim relations will be strained and Hindu- 
Muslim feelings embittered. 

The fire of resentment and anger kindled in the breasts of 
educated Muslims at any suggestion or hint or thought of the 
abandonment or abolition of separate electorates is an index 
to the fierce flame which will burst forth in the hearts of the illi¬ 
terate when they hear oL* any deviation from or alteration of 
the simple system with which they are familiar for the last 20 
years. The Muslims of Bengal are deprived even of the 
camouflage of reservation of seats. It is true that Muslims 
in Bengal are in a clear majority,” yet they ebuld secure 
but one seat in a general joint electorate during the ten years 
of the Morley-Minto reforms, and they have failed to secure 
through any special electorate a single seat during the last 
twenty years of the Morley-Minto and Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms, if I except from my calculation and count the 
constituency of the Dacca University in 1923, which went to a 
Muslim, thanks to the elforts and activities of the Swarjists, 
and the policj" pursued by their leader, Mr. C. R. Das. 

Though in a clear majority ” the Mussalmans of Bengal 
had to be content with only forty per cent, of the seats in the 
Bengal Council under the Lucknow Pact and the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms, and accept the position of a minority for 
ten years. How/ can my honourable colleagues forget tliat, in 
spite of their overwhelming majority of numbers and com¬ 
munity of religious and social customs, the non-Brahman high 
caste Ilindus in Madras and the Mahrattas in Bombay had to 
be given the safeguard of special protection ? I agree that the 
Hindus of Bengal are sufficiently numerous and sufficiently 
influential to take care of their own interests. I go further. 

can also, fake care of the interests of the Muslims, and 
sometimes even those of Hindus from Madras and Malabar. 

The same remarks apply to the Muslims of the Punjab, The 
test of time and experience repeats the same tale in the Punjab. 
During the ten years of the Morley-Minto Reforms the Muslims 
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in the mixed general electorates—there was-no separate elec¬ 
torate for the Muslims in the Punjab under the Morley-Minto 
scheme—could never secure more than six seats in the Legis¬ 
lative Council, and during the last twenty yearsy and since the 
foundation of the Punjab University, could never return a 
Muslim through the mixed eonstitutency of that seat of learn¬ 
ing except once by fluke, thanks to the. rejection by the JRe- 
turning Officer of the nomination paper. of the candidate 
opposed to the Muslim candidate. It is a mere jugglery of 
words and tyranny of phrases to say that under the scheme 
of election proposed by some members “ the Muslims in the 
Punjab will then be placed on the same footing as the Hindus 
in all the provinces save Bengal and Burma.” A compatison 
of the Muslim poi#ulation with that of the Hindu in the 
existing provinoes will show at a glance that nowhere can the 
Hindus be placed as a minority on the same footing as the 
Muslims. The spoke.sman of the Hindu deputation at Lahore 
(Dr. Nanak Cfhand) exclaimed in despair that, in view of the 
continuous Woe of Muslim population from Constantinople to 
Peshawar pressing upon the Punjab, he grew nervous at the 
thought of Swaraj. If in the Punjab, where the Muslims at 
best command a narrow and doubtful majority of the popula¬ 
tion, an educated spokesman of the valiant Hindus, who can 
always count upon the aid and assistance of the warlike 
Sikhs, (see E. Punj. 80, Revised, Vol. I, P. 1, p. 63, line 16, 
from the bottom) could give expresssion to such apprehensions, 
imagine the depth of despair and the sense of helplessness of 
the Muslims of Southern India and the Central Provinces 
(with their merely seven and three per cent, of the population 
respectively) upon whose stout hearts and broad breasts the 
dead weight of Ilihclu population, is pressing like a black 
nightmare from the mountain chains and ranges of the 

Vindhyas to Cape Comorin ! 

/ 

It is said that ” Hindu opinion throughout India is defi¬ 
nitely opposed to the principle of special protection for par¬ 
ticular communities, save in very exceptional circumstances.” 
It would be nearer the truth to say that Hindu opinion through¬ 
out India, though camouflaged in the guise of opposition, i3 
definitely in favour of the principle of special protection for 
all communities, classes, and interests—the Europeans, the 
Anglo-Indians, the Indian Christians, the Indians in Burma, 
the Sikhs, the landlords, the women, commerce and industry, 
trade and commerce (with its sub-division of Indian and 
European commerce), mining industry, labour, and the Uni¬ 
versities—save and except in the very exceptional circum¬ 
stances of the Muslims whom it is most anxious to enfold with¬ 
in its faternal embrace as forming one nation and brother¬ 
hood like the deadly embrace of Sivaji and Afzal Khan. 
Well may the Muslim exclaim, ” Can cauistry go further ? 
Hindu opinion ! Thou, canst swallow a camel, but strainest at 
a gnat ” ! 

Muslims muj^t be made the scapegoat, and get the odium 
of cha/npioning the system of separate electorates, but Mils- 
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lims should have no special protection in Bengal as expressly 
recommended, and in other provinces, by implication, as 
separate electorates with reservation of seats are worse than 
no special protection. Naked truth, however bitter, is better 
than sugared falsehood camouflaged in the garb and sem¬ 
blance of truth. 

It is stated that “it is beyond question that the majority 
of Muslims throughout India desire to retain separate electo¬ 
rates,’’ and it is alleged that “Hindu opinion throughout 
India is definitely opposed to the principle of special protec¬ 
tion for particular communities.” Naturally Hindu members 
of the Committee gave preference to Hindu opinion oyer 
Muslim opinion. Muslim opinion niay carry no weight.in the 
scales of prejudice, but it may still have some weight and 
value in the balance of British statesmanship. 

Tho strong. The simplest and strongest argument in favour of the 
retention of separate electorates for Muslims is that based oh 

oleotorotL.^ common sense. Whatever be the sins of omission and com¬ 
mission of the Muslims, they are not absolutely devoid of 
reason and common sense. If the Muslims could perceive the 
least balance of advantage in favour of the system of election 
advocated by Hindu politicians, they would welcome and 
accept it with alacrity. Nor could any impartial observer and 
careful student of4he Indian situation be persuaded to believe 
that the hearts of the hard-headed Hindu politicians ^e 
breaking with superabundance of sympathy and overflow of 
the milk of human kindness for their Muslim brethren, that 
they are advocating a system of election advantageous to 
Muslims and disadvantageous to Hindus. 

Depressed Classes. 

I am in favour/ of a system of separate electorates for the 
Depressed Classes in all the provinces. The practicar difficulty 
of conducting the elections for a widely scattered community 
Can be overcome by sending out ballot papers by post, as used 
to be the case with regard to Muslim elections during the period 
of the Morley-Miiito reforms, and as is the case even now with 
regard to elections by the University and other special con¬ 
stituencies, and in the case of elections to the Council of State. 

Indian Christians. 

Ifj as alleged, thfe Indian Christians are really prepared to 
abandon separate electorates, and if they really realise that 
it is a distinct disadvantage for them to be shut off politically 
from the bulk of their countrymen, I see no reason why any 
special protection should be accorded to them simply because 
other communities are to get separate electorates, which they 
do not look upon as an evil or a distinct disadvantage, but 
as a safeguard and a special protection. As I am throughout 
opposed to joint electorates with reservation of seata, the 
Indian Christians, in my opinion, should have either repre¬ 
sentation by separate electorates or no representation at, all, 
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No representation is better than representation by the puppets 
and henchmen of the non-Christian majority, who generally 
look down upon Indian Christians as renegades or descendants 
of renegades from the religion of their birth. 

Europeans. 

The inability of the European to speak the language 
sufficiently fluently to address a general constituency in the 
vernacular is no argument for the retention of separate 
electorates for them. How many Indian candidates ever 
address a general constituency ? Speaking at meetings and 
addressing constituencies do not form yet a prominent feature 
of the elections in India. Besides, there are Europeans, 
missionaries, merchants and others, who are as familiar with 
the vernacular as ^ny Indian. At any rate, election mani> 
festos in the yernacular can be easily composed by, or for, 
European candidates and broadcast by election agents and 
canvassers as in the case of Indian candidates. In the 
elections by the special constituencies of the Universities, 

English is the language of the manifestos issued by the 
candidates and not the vernacular. The truth is that 
Europeans must be given separate electorates, because they 
are Europeans and they demand special protection. The 
principle of communal ism is sanctified in the sections and 
enshrined in the chapters of the Indian Criminal Procedure 
Code. So long as the powerful P^uropean minority require 
the i>rotection of special provi.sion.s of law and special privi¬ 
leges for their protection, how can British statesmen hold up 
their hands in horror, and deny the Muslims the protection 
which they claim and enforce for their own kith and kin f 

Anglo-Indians. 

' For reasons already advanced by me against re|)resentation Admission 
by reservation of seats in joint electorates, I recommend that 
Anglo-Indians, who form a distinct and separate community 
by themselves, should be given representation by separate electorates, 
electorates in all the provinces. The provision that in 
order that the members elected may be really representative ’ 
of the Anglo-Indian community, in the ca.se of joint electorates, 
candidates should either be selected from a ))anel put forward 
by recognised Anglo-Indian ^Associations or that election 
should be conditional on obtaining a certain percentage of the 
votes, not only of the other electors in the constituency but 
of the Anglo-Indians themselves,^' is a ])artial recognition of 
the force of my argument against joint electorates with 
reservation of seats advocated by some members of the 
Committee. 

Muslims m Burma. 

The demand of the Muslims of Burma for representation Burma 
by separate electorates, as under the Morley-Minto reforms, 
should be satisfied, in view of the contemplated constitutional 
advance involving a large measure of transference of power 
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to popular control. The arguments in support of the con¬ 
tinuance of the representation of Karens by separate electorates 
apply with equal force to the case of Muslims. The amount 
of representation may be left to the local Government to 
determine. 


Commerce and Industry 

While agreeing that few Europeans, if any, can ever hope 
to be elected by general constituency in India, I fail to see 
why it follows that if Chambers of Commerce and Trade 
Associations, like the Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the 
Calcutta Trades Association in which Europeans form a 
majority of membership should have special electorates, that 
special representation should be retained f6r Indian Commerce. 
If the principle of communalism is maintained ^in Commerce, 
Trade and Industry, I further fail to see why there should 
not be special representation for Muslim Commerce also, as 
Indian Commerce in practice means Hindu Commerce. If, 
in the case of the moneylenders of Madras (the Nata Katu 
Chettis), the moneylenders of Bengal (the Bengal Mahajana 
Sabha), the Marwaris. and the Bengali Hindus (Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce) justification can be fpund for 
giving them special representation, I fail to see w^hy there 
should be no special representation for the Muslim hide 
merchants whose interests are peculiar and distinct from those 
of other branches of trade and commerce. 

The same principle of communalism in trade and commerce 
prevails in the distribution and allotment of seats to the' 
various Chambers of Commerce and Trades Associations* in 
Burma. Planters and the mining industry are also given 
separate representation. 

When Labour is in office and the hopes of Indian politicians 
run high, it is natural to make a show of solicitude and con¬ 
cern for Indian labour, and give some evidence of practical 
sympathy by recommending special separate electorates for 
labour in total disregard of the theoretical objection to the 

vicious principle of separate electorate and communal 
representation.’^ 

The MARTtAL Races and the Soldiers. 

One of the grounds urged for further constitutional advance 
3 India’s service to the Empire during the Great War. It 
v^ould be an irony of fate and travesty of justice that pundits 
and priests should vicariously enjoy the fruits of the splendid 
services and sacrifices of Indian soldiers and those who actually 
shed their blood in defence of the Empire should be denied 
the protection of special representation and special electorates. 
I therefore recommend that special electorates and special 
representation be accorded to the Indian soldiers and officers, 
at any rate, in the Punjab. (E\ddence of Nawab Sir Umar 
Hayat Khan, E. Pun., 196.) 
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Women. 

On reflection and reconsideration, I feel that the reservatiop'Practic^ 
of 5 per cent, of the total seats in every provincial legislature 
for women is excessive and there are practical difficulties ib elwtioiM. 
the way of resorting to election for their representation. 1 
therefore recommend that the amount and method of repre¬ 
sentation for women be left to the local 'Government to 
determine. 


Universities. 


I am of opinion that there is no justification for allotting Reservation 
seats to the Universities unless the electors justify such 
reservation of seats for them, as in the pre-reform days, by University 
returning men of high academic ^Ittainments as their repre- and other 
sentatives. I agree, however, that in order to secure a more mixed special 
adequate representation of learning, the University ^l^ctorate 
should consist of members of the Senate or of the Court of 
the University concerned. As in the case of the ^Universities 
in other provinces, the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca 
should form one electorate returning tw^o members, one of the 
two seats being reserved for Muslims. In making this re¬ 
commendation I am merely following the precedent established Reasona for 
by the Committee in the case of Punjab landholders ^vhere reeerva- 
they recommend the formation of a joint electorate for the 
four landholders' seats, reserving one seat in this constituency 
for a Hindu, one for a Sikh, and two for Mu.slim landholders. 

Indeed, I recommend that in every mixed special electorate 
a seat should be reserved for Muslims so that they may have 
an opportunity of testing the wisdom and value of the much- 
lauded system of joint electorates with reservations of seats 
and the chances and possibilities of returning truly representa¬ 
tive Muslims b 3 ' such electorates. 


Elections l\v all special electorates and constituencies should Seats 
be held in advance of elections b\^ the general, Maslim 
non-Muslim, constituencies, and seats secured by Hindus and 
Muslims in these electorates should be counted as Hindu and mixed 


Muslim seats respectively^ and determine the proportions or special elec- 
ratio of Hindu and Muslim seats to be contested in the general, 

Muslim and non-Muslim, constituencies. deemed 

Hindu or 
Muslim 

Second Chamber. seats. 


I am not opposed to the creation of a Second Chamber for 
any province where local conditions require such a Chamber. 
In agreement with the recommendations of the Bengal 
Provincial Cotnraittee and of the local Government, I 
recommend a Second Chamber for Bengal, the composition, 
character and functions of which may be determined and 
defined by a local committee appointed by Government. 
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Sind. 

Sind should constitute a separate province. The separation 
of Sind from Bombay proper will considerably reduce the 
Muslim minority in the latter, but the Muslims of Bombay 
proper are willing to make this sacrific m that, as the 
' Dominion of Canada is constantly invoked by Indian politicians 
as an example ,to be followed, by creating an effective Muslim 
majority in one province and an effective Hindu majority in 
another, Canadian conditions may be produced and the 
analogy made more approximately applicable to Indian 
conditions. 


N. W. F, Province. 


For the same and other cogent’ reasons the reforms should 
be introduced into the Nofth-West Frontier Provinces on the 
same terms as in other provinces of India. The military 
arguments and strategic reasons advanced by some members 
of the Committee against the introduction of reforms are 
reasons for the maintenance of the military strength of the 
army at a high level of efficiency and not for the refusal tO 
grant reforms. The existence of full provincial autonomy' 
or an approach thereto in the South and that of the semblance 
of a republic (though in reality a thinly disguised despotism) 
imminent in the North will make it impossible to stop the 
infiltration and impact and the ferment of new ideas and 
political ideals. 

Baluchistan. 

For the reason stated above the same measure of constitu¬ 
tional reforms should ^be introduced in Baluchistan. The 
Nehru Report gives Sind and Baluchistan, to the Muslims in 
exchange for the safeguard of separate electorates and com¬ 
munal representation. Though Pandit Motilal Nehru ^s 
readiness to do so is reminiscent of the immortal bard of Persia^ 
who in the exuberance of his love and poetic ecstasy wished 
to barter away the kingdoms of Samarkand and Bukhara 
(of which he w^as not the lord and master) for the Hindu (black) 
mole in the cheek of his sweetheart, his present of the province 
of Sind and Baluchistan to his beloved Muslims may be as 
much the result of a dramatic generous gesture as that of 
faith in’the strategic and financial reasons of the Satanic 
Government,’^ ever the target of blame from all dissatisfied 
quarters. 


Freliminary 
steps to a 
federal 
system of 
government. 


T^he existence of provinces in which Muslims would form 
a majority would not only give Muslims an opportunity of 
testing the hond fides of Hindu politicians by ascertaining 
whether the Hindu minority in these provinces would dispense 
with the safeguards required by the Muslim minorities else¬ 
where or demand similar protection for themselves, which the 
Muslim majority are willing and ready to concede to tben^. 
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but also create the conditions of Canada and be a distinct step 
forward on the road to the goal of a federal system of govern¬ 
ment leading to Dominion Statu^. 

The Inoian States. 

I regret to find underlying the treatment of the Indian States Disregard of 
precisely the same kind of disregard of the rights of minority 
and weaker communities, regarding which I have already treat- 

protested. mentof 

Indian 

The sections of Sir Hari Singh Gour’s note which deal with^^®^^®®* 
the Indian States comprise paragraphs 30—46, and 223—244, 
besides a number of incidential references. 

In my judgment, the tone of these sections is not likely to 
induce that sense of confidence among the rulers and peoples 
of the Indian States which is necessary if their co-operation 
with British India in the achievement of Dominion Status 
is to be attained. 

I am surprised that 4t has escaped the attention of my 
colleague. Sir Hari Singh Gour, that in his treatment of the 
problem of the Indian States he has shown traces of the same 
disposition which characterises the dealing of the present 
Government of India with British India. Since it has been 
the purpose of our Committee to clear the way for the realisa¬ 
tion of British Indian aspirations by, pointing out the wrongful 
character of the rule of one people by another, it surely does 
not befit us in our dealings with the Indian States, the smaller 
and weaker part of India, to display that attitude of mind 
cf which we are ourselves complaining. In particular, it 
seems to me that we are guilty of a grave inconsistency, if, 
on the one hand, we refuse to accept what we regard as the 
interested judgment of British officials upon our own capacity acceptance 
to rule and upon the feasibility of attaining Dominion Status, rejection 
while, on the other hand, we accept as gospel the not l^ss 
interested statements of these same officials regarding thcgi^ar 
powers and privileges which they are entitled to exercise over questions, 
the Indian States. Our friends among the politically advanced 
♦classes in India rejected Sir Malcolm Hailey’s attempt to 
differentiate! between jself-govej’mnent and Dominion Status. 

They refused to accept the dictum of Lord Peel, when he was 
Secretary of State for India, to the effect that the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act contained within itself sufficient potentialities 
for expansion without requiring the intervention of Parlia¬ 
ment. And yet my learned colleague, Sir Hari Singh Gour, 
is apparently prepared to accept without any question a 
number of obviously one-sided findings, proceeding from 
precisely similar authorities, regarding the power which they 
believe themselves entitled to exercise over the Indian Princes 
and their people. It has apparently escaped the notice of 
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my colleague that the precise character of the relationship 
between the Indian States and the Paramount Power has never 
been authoritatively investigated. I agree with the reasoning 
of Dr. Gour’s note in paragraphs 223—225, to the effect that 
at the present moment the relations between the Indian States 
and the Crown are managed by the statutory machinery set 
up by the Crown for the purpose, namely, the Governor- 
General in Council and the Secretary of State for India. 
But I do not regard the precise content of this relationship 
as vhaving been adequately settled by Lord Reading's letter 
to the Nizam of Hyderabad upon the question of the Berars. 
While Lord Reading, both as an eminent lawyer and as then 
Viceroy of India, was entitled to express views which deserve 
the most serious consideration, I fail to see how these views 
can be dissociated from his capacity as head of the Indian 
Executive. In other words, w^eighty as Lord Reading's state¬ 
ment must be reckoned, it is impossible that it should be 
considered an impartial finding. The legal maxim that no 
one can be judge in his own case applies as forcibly to 
Viceroys, and even to Secretaries of State, as to ordinary 
individuals. 

Nor does it seem to me that the investigations of the Com¬ 
mittee presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler, interesting and 
suggestive as they may be, have any greater claim to be con¬ 
sidered the findings of an impartial body. Confessedly, the 
Butler Cimmittee did not sit as a judicial tribunal. Sir 
Harcourt Butler himself is an experienced Political Officer, 
whose life has been spent in the service of the Government of 
India. His two colleagues were strangers to India, and were 
expected in the space of a few short months to familiarise 
themselves with conditions whose complexity is barely to be 
grasped after a lifetime of study. The Committee itself sat 
under the aegis, and was influenced by the trained acumen of^ 
the Political Department, the very organisation against whose 
methods and powers the Princes themselves were vigorously 
protesting. In such circumstances it seems to me that the 
findings cf the Butler Committee upon the position and the 
powers of the Indian Princes are entitled to precisely the same 
weight, no more and no less, than the findings of a Hindu 
majority upon the rights of a Muslim minority. 

The essence of the present position seems to me to reside in 
the vagueness and uncertainty which surrounds the whole 
problem of the mutual rights and duties of the Paramount 
Power and the Indian States. Until this question is authorita¬ 
tively cleared up, not by mere executive pronouncements 
delivered after the consideration of conflicting claims, but by 
the painstaking and impartial investigation of both sides of 
the case by an authoritative legal tribunal, giving full weight 
to the evidence which can be adduced on either side, it seems 
to me that the Indian States must remain an indeterminate 
and elusive element in the future polity of India. 
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1 am strengthened in these convictions by my general agree-Pri^ 
ment with the suggestions put forward in Sir Hari Singh Qour’s ^tmoUand 
note, regarding the necessity for the erection of a Privy Council 
and of a Supreme Court in India. It seems to me that in in India 
these two institutions there may be found the solution of pne solution of 
of the greatest problems which now confront us ; namely, the problem, 
harmonious reconciliation of the interests of both sides of India, 
and the subordination of each separate interest, not to the 
oth^r interest; but to the interest of the larger whole. But 
it seems to me that until we have determined upon a correct 
legal basis the rights and duties of the States vis-a-vis the 
Paramount Power f until we have eliminated that arbitrary 
and discretionary element which may at any time, according 
to the finding of the Butler Committee, dominate and control 
the relationship, we cannot hope to allot to the Indian States 
that just and determinate place in the future polity of India 
which their importance, no less than the interest of the country 
as a whole, so clearly demands. 

I agree with Sir Hari Singh Gour in his criticisms of many Summary of 
of the positive recommendations of the Butler Committee ;^dinggof 
but it does not seem to me that his summary of the findings 
of that Committee accurately conveys the tone of the Report, misleading. 
His naturally precise legal mind has invested with a some¬ 
what misleading clarity the studiously vague, and in parts 
self-contradictory, recommendations of what is in effect a very 
skilful but hardly convincing attempt to skate over ice of the 
thinnest description. 

It seems to me that justice demands that I should in this f^onference 
place put upon detailed record the Resolutions passed at the 
Bombay Conference in .which many of the Rulers and repre-tfy^T 
sentatives of the Indian States expressed their general opinion States, 
upon the Report ; while at the same time I associate myself 
With Sir Han Singh Gour’s unanswerable criticism of that 1929 , * 

recommendation of the Butler Committee which is dealt’with 
in Paragraph 1 {d) of the Resolutions. 

^ ^ Without prejudice to the final expression of views of the Resolutions 
Indian States on the Report of the Indian States Committee, passed at the 
and to such future action as may be deemed advisable by the 
Indian States— 

(:1) This Informal Conference of the Indian States 
records its satisfaction at the Indian States Committee’s 
recognition, in certain important respects, of the correct 
position of the States as instanced by their findings :— 

(a) That the Treaties, Engagements and Sanads 
have been made with the Crown, and, that the relation¬ 
ship of the States to the Paramount Power is a relation¬ 
ship to the Crown ; 

(J) That these Treaties, Engagements and Sanads 
are of continuing and binding force as between the 
States which made them and the Crown ; 
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(c) That it is not correct to say that the Treaties 
with the Indian States must be read as a whole ; 

(d) That the Viceroy, and not the Governor-General 
in Council, should in future be the Agent for the Crown 
in all dealings with the Indian States. 

(2) Whilst welcoming the attainment by British India 
of her due place among the British Dominions under the 
aegis of the British Crown, this Conference expresses its 
gratification at the Indian States Committee’s recognition— 
a corollary of the true constitutional position of the States— 
that the relationship between the Paramount Power and the 
Princes should not be transferred without the agreement of 
the Princes to any third party, which recognition leaves the 
door open for negotiation between the States and British 
India with a view to arriving at an equitable and satisfactory 
arrangement on terms fair and honourable alike to British 
India and the Indian States. 

(3) This Conference expresses its appreciation of the 
recognition of some of the claims of the States to relief 
from existing financial arrangements which adversely affect 
the States and their people in a variety of directions ; and 
expresses its hope that the personnel and procedure of the 
independent Expert Committee which it is proposed should 
explore the financial and fiscal problems shall be settled 
in consultation between all the parties concerned. 

(4) This Conference expresses its disappointment at cer¬ 
tain unsatisfactory aspects of the Eeport which are preju¬ 
dicial to the interests of the States, and of India as a whole, 
as well as of the Empire, such as :— 

{a) The failure of the Committee, after its admission 
that Sovereignty is divided between the Crown and the 
States, to draw any such dividing line as would place 
the rights of the Crown in regard to the States upon a 
definite, as opposed to a discretionary, basis ; 

(&) The assertion of the Committee that intervention 
on the part of the Paramount Power, which is not 
justified by the spirit and letter of the subsisting engage¬ 
ments, may be justified on the score of Imperial necessities 
and the shifting circumstances of time ; 

(c) The omission of the Committee to recommend 
that the existing machinery be made satisfactory and 
effective for the purpose of adjudicating upon matters 
affecting subsisting engagements, such as the internal 
autonomy of the States and disputes between the States 
and the British Government or British India or between 
States infer ; 

(d) The contention of the Committee that usage and 
sufferance, without the free consent of the States, and 
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executive decisions are capable of themselves of modify¬ 
ing and impairing rights solemnly guaranteed by Treaties 
and Engagements and reaffirmed by successive Royal 
Proclamations ; 

(e) The failure of the Committee to distinguish 
between Sanads that are in the nature of agreements 
with and those that were imposed upon the States ; 

(/) The implied opinion of the Committee that usage 
based upon the cases of individual States is a source 
of paramountcy applicable to the States as a whole, 
despite their admission that the Treaties cannot be read 
as a whole ; and 

(<;) The failure of the Committee to provide effective 
means of securing to the States their rights in matters 
of common concern to India as a whole. 

(5) This Conference believes that these and other ques¬ 
tions now at issue between the British authorities and the 
States, and between the States and British India, can at 
the present stage best be solved in personal discussion with 
His Excellency the Viceroy and by recourse to frank and 
friendly negotiations ; and authorizes the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber of Princes to take such necessary 
action between the present date and the meeting of the 
Chamber of Princes in February, 1930, as would facilitate 
this task. 

(6) This Conference authorizes the Princes on tlu^ Stand¬ 
ing Committee to communicate informally to Ills Excellency 
the Viceroy, at the meeting to be held at Poona on June 
28, its tentative views regarding the various findings and 
recommendations of the Indian States Committee. 

(7) This Conference reaffirms the resolution of the 
Princes to devote to the moral and material progress of the 
subjects of the States the advantages resulting from the re¬ 
moval of those inequitable financial burdens under which the 
States at present labour. 

(8) This Conference, while appreciating the response 
already made in certain directions, invites the attention of 
States’ Governments to the Resolution regarding essential 
Reforms passed in the Chamber of Princes on February 23, 

192B, and emphasizes once again the supreme importance 
of giving full effect to it. 

It is perfectly plain that we have here an issue capable of Imper&tiva 
being resolved impartially only by an appropriate 
between the ipse dixit of the executive Government of India, 
expressed in Lord Reading's letter and as emphasized in the 
Butler Report, and the view taken by the States Governments 
regarding their own position. 
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India CouNpiL. 

.. Jji the event of the abolition of tjie India Council 

TW^dian aud the appointment of two Indian Under-Secretaries of 
Under- State for India, one of them should be a Muslim, in accordance 
Secretaries the precedent established by Lord Morley when appoint- 

Se^ton ^ ^wo Indians as members of his Council. In the event, 
element. however, of the retention of the India Council, the Indian 
element should be increased so as to enable the Secretary of 
State to have an equal number of Hindus and Muslims and also 
representatives of other minorities. 

Conclusion. 

In conclusion, I desire to dissociate myself with the views 
expressed in the Report regarding the effect of the boycott of 
the Commission in India. While it is true to state that 
throughout our tour in India, the views of the articulate and 
clamorous section of Indian opinion, professing deliberately to 
boycott the Commission were prominently brought to our 
notice by the timely publication of the Nehru Report and other 
methods of propaganda peculiar to the boycotting group, the 
spectacular boycott of the Commission did not, in anyway, 
prevent the Joint Free Conference from having ample opportu¬ 
nities of acquainting themselves with the sentiments of that 
group. I am, however, bound to state that our English 
colleagues can have had few opportunities of acquainting them¬ 
selves directly with the feelings and sentiments of the vast and 
countless millions of the silent and voiceless India, who do not 
desire their'placid, pathetic contentment to be disturbed by any 
violent, cataclysmic changes. 

No one is more conscious than myself of the imperfections of 
this hurriedly written note. Recent bereavements, ill-health, 
domestic worries and troubles and anxieties due to prolonged 
absence from home, are amongst the contributory causes of the 
defects which characterise this note. Nevertheless, it con¬ 
tains and embodies my views and impressions frankly and 
fearlessly expressed with the sole object of serving the cause 
of India and England, of truth and humanity. What I have 
written, I have written in the interests of truth, justice and 
equity, the triumph of which alone can establish lasting peace 
and abiding harmony between the races and peoples inhabiting 
India. I have striven to overcome the bias of birth and 
environment, of patriotism and religion. I have looked upon 
the problem as that of minorities and majorities, of conflicting 
cultures and civilisations and not that of Hindus and Muslims, 
or of Indians and Englishmen. If in doing so I have hurt in 
the slightest degree the feelings of anyone, I express my 
sincerest regret. 

I have been the recipient of personal kindness at the hands, of 
Brahmans and non-Brahmans like the great Sir Surendranath 
Bannerjea and Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, Lord Sinha, and Mr. 
C. R. Das, whose memory 1 shall always cherish with respect 
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find reverence. I have countless Hindu friends whose friend¬ 
ship has stood the test of time and experience during the dark 
days of the Calcutta communal riots of 1926. But truth is 
truth, and so long as the rules of caste and social custom raise 
an iron wall between Hindus and Muslims, they will continue 
to constitute two different nations, though inhabiting the same 
country and even speaking the same language. 

While co-operation, friendly and cordial, can subsist and 
yield beneficial results, any attempt at fusion of the two by 
force or artificial aids or at welding them by force into one 
nation will only result in discord and violent reaction and dis¬ 
turb the harmony which voluntary co-operation alone can 
achieve. 

There is a small matter which I would like to mention, I 
would myself have exercised greater discrimination in the award 
of praise to the staff of the Committee. Some I would noli 
have included in the report, but others included in the general 
description of the staff I would have mentioned by name. 

A. SUHRAWARDy"* 

London : 

15th October, 1929. 
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APPENDIX I. 


Pledges, promises and assurances embodied in documents, pledgee, 
Government resolutions and the speeches and utterances 
British statesmen and administrators given to Muslims ’ 

minority communities regarding the adequate and effective 
protection of their rights and interests :— Statomen to 

1. The Government of India’s Kesolution of March, 1885,m 
which recognised the rights of the Mohammedan people *<> 
proper share in the public service, and of equal facilities 
every department. 

2. “ It has been found in this country not very easy to 

the interests of minorities by any contrivance ^®ig 92 . 

devised ; but there must be found some mode in India of seeing 
that minorities such as the important body of Muhammadans, 
who are frequently in a minority in parts of that country, are 
fully represented.” (Lord Kimberley in the House of Lords 
speaking on the Indian Councils Bill, 1892.) 

•3. “ The pith of your address, as I understand ^ ® 
that under any system of representation whether 
municipality or a district board or a x’ ^ 

which it is proposed to introduce or increase an electoral 
organisation, the Muslim community should be represented as 
a community. You may point out that in many cases electoral 
bodies as now constituted cannot be expected to return a 
Muslim candidate, and that if by chance they did so, it could 
only be at the sacrifice of such a candidatfe’s views to those of 
a majority opposed to his community whom he would in no 
way represent ; and you justly claim that your position should 
be estimated, not only on your numerical strength, but m res¬ 
pect to the political importance of your community^ and the 
service it has rendered to the Empire. I am entirely ih accoru 
with you. Please do not misunderstand me. I make no 
attempt to indicate by what means the representation of 
communities can be obtained, but I am as firmly convinced as 
I believe you to be that any electoral representation in India 
would be doomed to mischievous failure which aimed at 
granting a personal enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs 
and traditions of the communities composing the population of 
this continent.’’ (Lord Minto’s reply to the All-Indian Muslim 
Deputation of October, 1906.) 

4. The letter of the Government of India, No. 2310-17, dated The 
24t^ August, 1907, addressed to local Governments, in which 
the reply of Lord Minto to the Muslim Deputation of 1st Oeto-i 9 () 7 ^ 
her, 1906, was affirmed. 


5. You say, ^ That for the purpose of electing members toVwcojmt 
the Provincial Councils, electoral colleges should be reply to 

on lines suggested by his Lordship, composed exclusively ofjv^ugiim 
Mohamedans whose numbers and mode of grouping should bede^tation 
fixed by executive authority.’ This comes within the principle 
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of my despatch, and we shall see—hope very speedily— 
whether the Government of India discover objections to its 
practicability. Mark, electoral colleges constituted on lines 
^ composed exclusively of Mahomedans whose numbers and 
mode of grouping should be fixed by executive authority ’— 
that is a proposition which is not outside the despatch, but 
whether practicable or not is a matter for discussion between 
us here and the Government in India. The aim of the Govern¬ 
ment and yours is identical—^that there shall be (to quote Mr. 
Ameer Ali^s words) ‘ adequate, real, and genuine Mahomedan 
representation.’ Now, where is the difference between us ? 
The machinery we commended, you do not think possible. 
What machinery ? Mixed electoral colleges. Well, as I have 
told you, the language of the despatch does not insist upon a 
mixed electoral college. It would be no departure in substance 
from the purpose of our suggestion that there should be a 
separate Mahomedan electorate—an electorate exclusively 
Mahomedan .... These, you see, are four different 
expedients which well deserve consideration for attaining 
our end, having a more or less direct vote, and an exclusively 
Mohammedan voice in returning Mohammedan representives.*’ 
(Lord Morley’s reply to the deputation of the London Branch 
of the All-India Muslim League which waited on him on 27th 
January, 1909.) (Cf. Morley’s Indian Speeches, 1907-1909, 
pp. 104-106.) 

6. ‘‘ The Muslims demand three things. I had the pleasure 
of receiving a deputation from them and I know very well 
what is in their minds. They demand the election of their 
own representatives to these councils in all the stages, just 
as in Cyprus, where I think, the Muslims vote by themselves. 
They have nine votes and the non-Muslims have three or the 
other way about. So in Bohemia, where the Germans vote 
alone and have their own register. Therefore we are not with¬ 
out a precedent and a parallel for the idea of a separate 
register. Secondly, they want a number of seats somewhat in 
excess of their numerical strength. Those two demands we are 
quite ready and intend to meet in full.” (Lord Morley’s 
speech in the House of Lords on February 23, 1909, on the 
Second Reading of the Indian Councils Bill, Ihidy p. 126.) 

7. “ Undoubtedly there will be a separate register for 

Muslims. To us here at first sight it looks an objectionable 
thing because it discriminates between people and segregates 
them into classes on the basis of religious creed. I do not think 
that is a. very formidable objection. The distinction between 
Muslim and Hindu is not merely religious, but it ctfts (^ep 
down into the traditions of the historic past and is also 
differentiated by the habits and social customs of the communi¬ 
ty. ” Asquith on the Second Reading of the Indian 

Councils Bill in the House of Commons, April 2, 1909.) 

8. ^ The Secretary of State adheres in its fulness and com^ 
pleteness to what he had said—that the representation of Mus¬ 
lims was to be not merely sufficient, but in excess of their 
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actual numerical right * . . In a telegram received from 

the Viceroy as recently as the 12th. April speaking of this re- 
presention and the methods of securing it to Muslims the 
Viceroy remarked—^The method proposed is simply that in 
general electorates, all sects and classes including Muslims will 
vote together ; by this means some but not sufficient represen¬ 
tation will be obtained for Muslims ; in addition a certain 
number of seats will be reserved for Muslims, and no one but 
Muslims will have a voice in filling them.” (Statement of 
Mr. Hobhouse on April 19, 1909, in reply to Earl Percy at the 
Committee stage of the Bill.) 

9. The Muhammadans regard separate representation and Montagu- , 
communal electorates as th^ir only adequate safegupds. 

apart from a pledge which we must honour until we are ^ ’ 

released from it, we are bound to see that the' community 
secures proper representation in the new councils. How can 
we say to them that we regard the decision of 1909 as mistaken^ 
that its retention is incompatible with progress towards res¬ 
ponsible government, that its reversal will eventually be to 
their benefit ; and that for these reasons we have decided to go 
back on it f Much as we regret the necessity, we are con¬ 
vinced that So far as the Muhammadans at all events are con¬ 
cerned the present system must be maintained until conditions 
alter, even at the price of slower progress towards the realiza¬ 
tion of a common citizenship. But we can see no reason to set 
up communal representation for Muhammadans in any pro¬ 
vince where they form a majority of the voters. (Montagu- 
Chelmsford Report, para. 231.) 

10. Honourable Members will probably expect something Lord 
from me on the vexed question of communal representation. jCh^sford, 
cannot help thinking that much more has been read into our^'^ 
proposals than they were intended to convey. We wished in¬ 
deed to make it clear that in our opinion communal electorates 

were to be deprecated for the reasons set out in our report. 

But it was in the main to the method of securing communal 
representation by communal electorates that we took excep¬ 
tion, and not to communal representation itself. The careful 
reader of the report will see that we regard this as inevitable 
in India and that we clearly contemplate the representation of 
those communities and classes and interests who prove their 
case before the Committee shortly to be appointed to examine 
the question. I am most anxious that the fullest representation 
should be secured to the various classes and communities in 
India ; but I am frankly doubtful myself whether the best 
method for securing that representation is through a system 
of separate electorates. However, I am content to leave the 
unravelling of this important question in the hands of the 
Committee, who will have the fullest evidence placed before 
them and will be free to make such recommendations as they 
think right, unfettered by our Report.” (Lord Chelmsford's 
speech at the opening of the Imperial Legislative Council,. 
September, 1918.) 
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Franchise 11. The Joint Report (paragraphs 231 and 232) recognises 
Committee necessity for the communal representation of Muham- 
Report, 1919. in provinces where they do not form a majority of 

electors. The evidence received by us and the opinions of 
local governments concerned were almost unanimous in favour 
of this course. In all provinces, except Bengal and the 
Punjab, Muhammadans are in a minority as regards both 
population and electors. In Bengal and the Punjab, where 
Muhammadans form a majority of the population, our rough 
estimates show that they form a minority of electors. There 
was very general agreement in favour of communal represen¬ 
tation for Muhammadans in those provinces as well as in the 
rest of India, and the local governments urged the same step. 
Both Hindus and Muhammadans are thus in substantial agree¬ 
ment that the latte?: should everywhere enjoy communal 
electorates, and we have no hestitation in recommending that 
effect should be, given to this common desire. (Franchise 
Committee's Report, Vol. I, para. 15.) 

Fifth 12. If we were writing on a clean slate, we should greatly 

Reforms, desire to establish a ratio of Muhammadan seats which would 
Despatch, ^ closer relation with their strength as a community while 

amply fulfilling our undertakings to safeguard them as a 
minority. In determining that ratio in the various provinces, 
we should have to start with certain established data. In the 
first place, the Muhammadans have been definitely promised 
some electoral advantage on the ground of their 

political importance. We should have to measure 

that advantage and to fulfil that promise. Secondly, 

the Muhammadans are the poorer community, and 
therefore any property qualification common to them 
and the Hindus will make the Muhammadan electorate 
smaller in proportion to the Muhammadan census than will be 
the case with the Hindus. In the till’d place, the census 
strength of the Muhammadans by no means corresponds to 
their political strength. In Bengal and Assam the Muslims are 
politically weaker than their numbers would indicate, while 
in the United Provinces, with 14 per cent, of the population, 
they are incomparably stronger than in Bihar and Orissa with 
10.5 per cent. Past history and the presence of Muhammadan 
centres count for much. Fourthly, it might be argued that 
inasmuch as a majority can always impose its will upon a 
minority, it does not greatty matter whether the Muhammadans 
in places where they are in a conspicuous minority are award¬ 
ed, for example, 15 or 20 per cent, of the seats. But we think 
it a valid answer to observe that the effectiveness of a minority 
depends upon its being large enough to have the sense of not 
being entirely overwhelmed. (Views of the Government of 
India upon the Reports of Lord Southborough's Committees. 
Vol. Ill, para. 22, otherwise described as The Government of 
India's Fifth Reforms Despatch No. 4, dated the 23rd Aprilv 
1919.) ' 

We accept, therefore, the conclusions of the Committee except 
in one respect. The Muhammadan representation which they 
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propose for Bengal is manifestly insufficient. It is question¬ 
able whether the claims of the Muhammadan population of 
Eastern Bengal were adequately pressed when the ^Congress* 

League compact was in the making. They are conspicuously a 
backward and impoverished community. The repartition of 
the presidency in 1912 came as a severe disappointment to 
them, and we should be very loath to fail in seeing that their 
interests are now generously secured. In order to give the 
Bengal Muslims a representation proportionate to their num¬ 
bers^ and no more, we should allot them 44 instead of 34 seats ; 
and we accordingly propose to add 10 seats to those^ which 
the Committee have advised on their behalf. {Ihid para. 24.) 

13. The Report of the Joint Select Committee of Parliament Joint Select 
accepted the recommendations of the Franchise 

in respect of the proportionate representations of Moham- parliament, 
madans, based on the Lucknow compact ’’ and recommended 1919. 
the provision of separate representation by means of the re¬ 
servation of seats for the non-Brahmans in Madras and 
Mahrattas in Bombay (Report, page 7.) 

13a. ‘‘You will find in Parliament every desire to help and 
to complete the task which this Bill attempts, if you devote 
yourselves to use with wisdom, with self-restraint, with res¬ 
pect for minorities, the great opportunities with which Parlia¬ 
ment is entrusting you.’’ (Debates, 5th June, 1919, Reprint 
pp. 26, 27.) 

Mr. Montagu’s speech in the House of Commons on the^r. 

3 rd December, 1919, when Colonel Wedgwood’s s.mendment^^^'g^^j 
against separate communal representation was negatived with-Commons, 
out a division. 1919. 

14. In the course of a debate in the House of Lords on the Lord Sinha 
Government of India Bill, when Lord Ampthill moved 
amendment to insert statutory provision to secure communal 19 ^ 9 °^ ' 
electorates for Muslims, Sikhs, Europeans and Sudras, Lord 

Sinha observed “ that if in the opinion of the Government of 
India there were any communities which required separate 
representation of seats or otherwise, neither the Bill nor the 
Joint Select Committee’s Report precluded them from giving 
it 


15. Communal representation for Europeans and Anglo-, 

Indians and reservation of seats for Karens and Indians m 22 . 

Burma were recommended by the Whyte Committee (Report, 

p, 12). Mr. (now Sir) Ginwalla added the following note 
dated 14th December, 1921 :—I feel that my community has 
put forward, and in my opinion established on the evidence, 
an overwhelming case for communal representation, pure and 
simple.” (Ihid p. 24.) 

16. Communal electorates were finally approved by Parlia-Communal 
ment for Indians and for Karens, Anglo-Indians and Europeans 

for In^n^t 
&c., in 

Burma, 19*2. 
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The Reforms 17. The majority of the Eeforms Enquiry Committee con- 
Enquiry sidered ‘‘ that the abolition of any special communal electoratea 
was quite impracticable. The objections of the communities 
concerned are, in our opinion, far too deep-rooted to enable* 
us to justify any recommendation in this respect.” They 
stated ‘‘ that they were not prepared either to recommend even 
the substitution in whole or in part of reserved seats for 
separate electorats.” 

The minority quote the resolution of the Muslim League,, 
which enumerates the retention of communal electorates as 
one of the basic and fundamental principles in any scheme of 
a constitution for India. Clause (d) of the Resolution rans 
as follows :—‘‘ The idea of joint electorates with a specified 
number of seats being unacceptable to Indian Muslims, on the* 
ground of its being a fruitful source of discord and disunion 
and also as being wholly inadequate to achieve the object of 
effective representation of various communal groups, the re¬ 
presentation of the latter shall continue to be by means of 
separate electorates as at present, provided that it shall be open 
to any community at any time to abandon its separate elec¬ 
torates in favour of joint electorates.” They remark that 
if the conditions mentioned in the resolution of the Muslim 
League are fulfilled and no majority is reduced to a minority 
in any province, they (the Muslims) will agree to political 
advance ” . . . They further remark ‘‘We think that in 

the present conditions it is unavoidable that due regard must 
be paid to communal interests and that they should be ade¬ 
quately safeguarded by provisions in the constitution.” 
(Report, pp. 178-179.) 

Debatein the 18. In the debate in the House of Lords on the 3rd <June, 
1924 regarding a letter written by Lord Olivier condemning^ 

* * the communal system, Lord Curzon pointed out “ that although 

the Secretary of State (Lord Olivier) had expressed certain 
abstract views of his own, he had stated with even greater 
clearness that the Government, of which he was a member,, 
had no intention of abolishing the communal system ”. 

H.E.Lord 19. “ The question of communal representation about which 
Irwin, 1926. yo^ have expressed anxiety is of great complexity. . . This 
spirit (mutual toleration and restrain), if it may but grow, 
will be found to be a better and more lasting solvent for,the 
present discords than any artificial methods of representation,, 
but until we can reach this state communal representation in 
some form is likely to be necessary and it is probable that a 
substantial modification of it must largely depend upon the 
general consent of all communities.” (H. B. Lord Irwin’s 
reply to an address presented by Muslims at Poona, 1926.) 


Lo2ICO 
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APPENDIX IL 

The recognition and acceptance of a special Muslim elec¬ 
torate by Hindu statesmen and politicians. 

1. ‘‘ Some Hindus, however, recognise the expediency of Bombay 
giving special representation to the Muslim community and Presidency 
the Bombay Presidency Association, make provision in their Association, 
scheme of a council for the election of two members by the 
Muslim community. ’’ (The Government of India despatch 

No. 21, dated October 1, 1908.) 

2. Mr. Gokhale was in substantial agreement with the views q 
of the Government of India on the question of Muslim repre- Gokhale/ 
sentation : —I think the most reaisonable plan is first to 1909. 
throw open a substantial minimum of seats to election on a 
territorial basis in which all qualified to vote should take part 
without distinction of race or creed. And then sux)plementary 
elections sohuld be held for minorities which numerically or 
otherwise are important enough to need special representation, 

alid these should be confined to members of minorities only. 

(Gokhale’s speech in the Imperial Legislative Council, March 
29, 1909.) 

3. “ Then there would be the special representation of His political 
Mohammedans, and here and there a member may have to betestambnt, 
given to communities like th(i Lingayats, where they are 1916. 
strong. (Gokhale ^s Political Testament 1915, quoted in 
Keith's Speeches on Indian Policy, Vol. II, p. 112.) 

4. The Franchise should be broadened and extended Memoran- 
direetly to the people, Mohammedans or Hindus, wherever of 19 
they are in a minority, being given proper and adequate re- 
presentation, having regard to their numerical strength and^the 
position. " (Memorandum of 19 elected members of the Imperial 
Indian Legislative Council, October, 1916.) Legislative 

' ^ CouncU, 

1916. 

5. Adequate provision should be made for the representa- The Con- 
tion of important minorities by election and that the Mohafn- gross 
medans should be represented through special electorates. " 

(Schemes of Reforms passed at the thirty-first session of the 19m 
IndianI National Congress held at Lucknow on the 29th 
December, 1916.) 

6. The system of communal electorate was recognised by t jo* ^ 

Lord Sinha and finds place, in his Calcutta Municipal Bill of 1917. ' 

1917." (A nation in Making, by Surendranath Baneriea. 

p. 360.) ^ 

^ 7. The United Provinces District Board Act, 1922, gives p^^dit 
Mtwlini ratepayers a separate electorate with a fair amount of Jagat 
weighting where their percentage is low. The author of this Narayan, 
o Pandit Jagat Narayan, Minister in charge of Local 

Self-Government. The Calcutta Municipal Aict, 1923, pro¬ 
vided for communal electorates for Muslims for the first tim 
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The Act was a handiwork of the late Sir Surendranath Baner¬ 
jea, the father of Indian Nationalism. In the course of the 
debate on the Calcutta Municipal Bill, Kumar Shib Shekhar- 
eswar Ray, subsequently the President of the Bengal Legis¬ 
lative Council, observed : Personally, Sir, I am in favour of 
special electorates for important minorities, and I heartily 
support the suggestion for a communal electorate for the 
Muhammadan minorities in Calcutta. It is not that I have 
adopted this attitude by any exurberance of feeling for the 
Muhammadans, but because I am one of those who sincerely 
and honestly believe that the principle of communal electorate 
is based on the doctrine of self-defence ; it is the protection 
that the minority needs when pitted against a majority differ¬ 
ing widely from it in intellectual and economic develop¬ 
ment (Bengal Legislative Council Proceedings, Vol. XI— 
No. 2, p. 241, 19 February 1923.) 

Sir Surendranath Banerjea in replying to the debate and ex¬ 
plaining his reasons for supporting the provision for communal 
electorates said : ‘‘ Sir, all administrative issues are more or 
less arithmetical problems. As between two conflicting issues, 
wherein lies the balance f That is t(he question of questions 
with which the administrator is faced at every stage. I hold, 
and the Government hold, that the balance of advantage lies 
in acceptance of this compromise. {Ihid p. 271.) 

8. Assam Municipal Act, 1923, makes provision for rules 
to establish communal representation on Municipal BoaA'ds. 


9. In 1923 Mr. C. B. Das entered into what is known as 
the “ Bengal Pact with the object of settling Hindu and 
Muslim differences. This Pact was ratified at the ensuing 
sessions of the Bengal Provincial Conference and provided for 
communal representation in the Bengal Council and in local 
bodies in the proportion of 60 to 40 acordingly as either com¬ 
munity was in a majority, of population, and for the grant of 
55 i^er cent, of Government appointments to Muslims (B. Ind. 
209, p, 54.) 

10. In his evidence before the Reforms Enquiry Com- 
mitftee, Mr. Chintamani expressed himself in favour of the re¬ 
tention of communal electorate for Muslims, as follows :— 

Q. “ I believe you had something to do with the grant¬ 
ing of separate electorates to the Muhammadans in the 
District Boards ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. This state of things may also partly be due to the 
very fact that the Muhammadans having been satisfied 
in the demand that they were putting forward for a 
separate electorate, there is now less friction between 
the Hindus and Miihainmadans, 
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A. Yes, one cause of friction has been removed. 

Q! You are not opposed to separate electorates being 
continued 1 

A, No. 

Q. As a journalist and a politician, having intima^ 
knowledge of the actually existing conditions, you ai 
aware of the fact that the generality of Muhammadans 
want at present to be represented through their 
separate electorates ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Would you force mixed electorates upon 
against their wish ? 

A. No, I Avould not. 

(Reforms Enquiry Committee, 1924, Appendix to the Re¬ 
port. Oral Evidence, Part I, p. 316.) 

11. The Bombay Municipal Act, 1925, contains provisions Bomlay 
for communal electorates. Atunicipnl 

Act, PJ25. 

It is noteworthy that in the reformed Legislative Councils 
of all the four provinces referred to above, which have 
accepted the principle of communal representation for local 
bodies, the Muslims are in a minority and without the help, 
support and acquiescence of Hindu Ministers and members 
the provision for Muslim separate electorates couifj neVer 
have been passed. 


APPENDIX III. Pohtical 

testament of 

1. The letter of The Rt. IIon. Syed Ameer Alt to the Sec- SyecTAmeer 
retaries Indian Statutory Commission. Ali, Juno 

1928. 


2, Cadogan Place, 

London, S. W. 1. 

8th June, 1928. 


Sirs, 

I respectfully submit that in a country like India const itu-Corwtivution, 
tional advance, ^vhich is not the result of national evolution 
but is granted by the suzerian power, should l;eep in view the “eld 
rights and interests of all people inhabitiing the soil. This clamour and 
principle, within recent years, has been overlooked ; and 
many concessions have been made in response to demands 
enforced by threat.s or clamour of sections of the people claim-the 
mg to represent the whole. 
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2. In 1906 His Highness the Aga Khan took to Lord Minto, 
then Viceroy of India, a deputation of leading Mohammedans 
to represent the difficulties under which their community 
laboured with regard to the public services and the appre¬ 
hension they felt of being swamped if no provision was made 
for their separate representation on the new councils and other 
elctoral bodies. 

3. Lord Minto appreciated the difSeulties and said in reply 
to the Deputation as follows :— 

As your Viceroy I am proud of the recognition you 
express of the benefits conferred by British rule on the 
diverse races of many creeds who go to form the popula¬ 
tion of this huge continent. You yourselves, the descend¬ 
ants of a conquering and ruling race, have told me to-day 
of your gratitude for the personal freedom, the liberty 
of worship, the general peace, and the hopeful future 
which British administration has secured ior India. 

‘ * The pith of your Address, as I understand it, is a claim 
that, in any system of representation whether it affects a 
Municipality, a District Board, or a Legislative Council, in 
which it is proposed to introduce or increase an electoral 
organisation, the Mohammedan community should be re¬ 
presented as a community. You point out that in many 
cases electoral bodies as now constituted cannot be ex¬ 
pected to return a Mohammedan candidate, and that if 
bji^hance they did so, iti could only be at the sacrifice of 
such a candidate's views to those of a majority opposed 
to his own community, whom he would in no way repre¬ 
sent, and you justly claim that your position should be 
estimated not merely on your numerical strength but in 
respect to the political importance of your community 
and the service it has rendered to the Empire. I am en^ 
tirely in accord with you. Please do not misunderstand 
me ; I make no attempt to indicate by what means the 
representation of communities can be obtained ; but I am 
as firmly convinced, as I believe you to be, that any 
elect)oral representation; in India would be doomed to 
mischievous failure which aimed at granting a personal 
enfranchisement regardless of the beliefs and traditions 
of the communities composing the population of this Con¬ 
tinent. The great mass of the people of India have no 
knowledge of representative institutions. ’’ 

4. The political and economic depression of the Moham¬ 
medans is a matter of historical interest, and illustrates, in some 
degree, the wavering policy of Government. Up to the year 
1865 the Government maintained a fair balance between the 
Moslems and the Brahmanical people. A sharp digression 
took place then and the Moslems found themselves gradually 
ousted from the public services by their more adaptive com¬ 
patriots. 
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5. In 1882 the position had become most acute and l"Aoryfrom 
ventured to draw public attention to the subject in the June Indian 
number of the “ Nineteenth Century. ” This was followed by 
a representation to Lord Ripon, then Viceroy of India, f rom “ 
the Central National Mohammedan Association. sentattonto 

Lord Ripozi. 


6 . In 1885 the Government of India issued a Resolution Government 
which recognised the rights of the Mohammedan people to a Keeolution^ 
proper share in the public services, and equal facilities in 1885^ a dead 
every department. The Government of Indians Resolution of ^®*^^*“* 
March, 1885, accepted the principle, but in pi'actice the rule 

has become a dead letter. 

7. In order to meet the objection that Mohammedan candi-g^ 
dates for the public services had not passed the same number remedy, 
of examinat'ions as their rivals belonging to other nationalities, 

I suggested, and still venture to suggest, that separate rosters 
should be created for the candidates belonging to both com¬ 
munities, so that they should not be conjoined for purposes of 
selection. 

8 . In 1908 and 1909, .owing to the avowed intention of Lord Deputation 
Morley to abolish the separate representation of the Moham- to Lord 
medan people on the councils and other public bodies, 

situation became most acute. There was great ferment among 
the Moslems and I was requested by the leaders to represent to 
the Right Honourable the Secretary of State the necessity for 
maintaining a balance between the two communities. I saw 
fjord Morley and at his suggestion introduced a Deputation to 
place the whole matter before him. In the result the separate 
electorates were maintained. I beg to enclose herein a copy 
of the Proceedings. 

9. As a measure of public policy I submit that the Moham-Maintenwioe 
medans should be maintained in the full possession of their of Moalim 
rights in the benefits of the Pax Britannica, Adequte 

sentation in the public services is as necessary .to the progress 
and prosperity of the community as an equal share in the*Rn«annica 
representation on public bodies. Nothing should be allowed 
which might hinder the free election of their own represen¬ 
tatives, otherwise constitutional development would become 
in^their case a farce. 


10. I do not need to dwell on the fact that India is not a Expectation 
homogenous country. It is a vast continent composed 
lumbers of communities differing from each other in ideals, ^ver non- 
traditions, religion and language. What is suited for one is Brahmanical 
not suited for the other. The Brahmanical people are better 
equipped and better organised and possess more means than 
the others. Naturally they expect from the concessions the 
British Government proposes to make to India, practical 
dominance over the non-Brahmanical peoples. 
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11 . One of their chief demands is the abolition of the 
separate electorates which the Mohammedans have enjoyed 
since Lord Morley’s recognition of the principle. As many 
competent observers have recognised, the communal feuds 
which are now rampant all over India owe their rise in a large 
measure to the desire of one community for predominance 
over the others. 

12. In view of the diversity that exists between the two 
elements, equalisation of seats on a joint electorate will never 
answer and will always lead to bickering and disputes. 

13. The following statement in Sir Walter Lawrence's 
book, The India we Served, illustrates the gulf which still 
divides the two peoples, and shows conclusively the need for 
separate constituencies, and the separation of the lists for the 
selection of Mohammedans for the public services. The pass¬ 
age in page 209 of that book is illuminating. He writes with 
enthusiasm of the late Maharajah Sir Pertab Singh of Idar,. 
but adds as follows :— 

‘‘ Tolerant as he was, he hated Moslems. But I never 
realised the depths of his hatred till I was leaving India. 
Sir Pertab had come up to Simla to be present at a fare¬ 
well dinner Lord Curzon gave to my wife and myself thb 
night before we left, and after dinner Sir Pertab and I 
sat up till two in the morning, talking of his hopes and 
ambitions, and one of his ambitions was to annihilate the 
Moslem people in India. I deprecated this prejudice and 
mentioned Moslem friends kjiown to both o£ us. ’ Yes, ' 
he sajd, ' I liking them, too, but very much liking them 
dead. ' I have often thought of this conversation. One 
may know Indians for years and suddenly a time comes 
and they open their hearts and reveal what is in them.. 
Sir Pertab, good Hindu and Rajput as he was, had travel¬ 
led and had rubbed shoulders with men of all countries. 
He knew the English well ; he had met many nationalities* 
—^he had a. kind of cosmopolitan civilisation. But down 
in his generous heart there, dwelt this ineradicable hatred 
of the Moslems. " 

14. Having regard to the facts as they stand, the Commis¬ 

sion could hardly recommend either a joint electorate or a 
joint list for the public services. • 

15. Speaking for the seventy millions of Mohammedans who 
acknowledge allegiance to the King, I consider it would be an 
unhappy day for India if the demand for the abolition of the 
Separate electorates is conceded by His Majeety's Government. 
The country would be plunged into internecine conflict and 
the fair name of England for equal justice^ would be tarnished. 
Joint electorates would, I have no doubt, only perpetuate the 
present disorders and strife. 

I remain, 

Yours faithfully, 
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THE ALL LXDIA MOSLEM LEAGUE. 


Deputatio'n to the Secretaby op State. 

In the Council Room of the India Office on January 27, 1909, 
the Right Tlon. Viscount Morley received a deputation of the 
All-India Moslem League, London Branch, to represent to him 
the views of the Mussalmans of India on the projected Indian 
Reforms. 

Viscount Morley was accompanied by Sir Arthur <}odley, 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State, Mr. T. R. Buchanan. 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary, and Sir Charles livall, Secre¬ 
tary of the Public and Judicial Department. 

I 

In introducing the deputation, 

Mr. Ameer Ali said : we are extremely obliged to your Lord- Rt. Hon. 
ship for granting us this opportunity to place before you the Ameer 
vie\^s of the Moslems of India on the question of the important Ali’a apeech, 
reforms, which under your Lordship’s auspices, are to be in- 
troduced in India. We come, not only on behalf of the 
League in London, but also in India, for we have been autho¬ 
rised to represent their case before your Lordship. They 
deemed it advisable to send delegates over to co-operate with 
us in this matter, but, considering the difficulty and the delay 
it involved, they decided at present to leave the representa¬ 
tion of their case in our hands. We are conscious of the res¬ 
ponsibility that has been imposed on us, and we only hope, my 
Lord, that we shall be able to do our duty satisfactorily to 
our people, and also to be of some assistance to your Lord- 
ship. Before proceediner to state our views on specific points, 

*1 shall ^ask j^ermission to make one or two preliminary re¬ 
marks. We welcome most cordially, most heartily, the exten¬ 
sion of political privileges to His Majesty’s Indian subjects. 

But to make the projected reforms a real success our co-opera¬ 
tion with the servants of the Crown and our fellow-subjects 
is as much needed as it is in all matters concerning the progress 
and welfare of tlie country. My Lord, whilst we welcome Reforma 
'these reforms, we welcome them in the conviction that, welcomed by 
in their practical application, our status and interests will beMualimsbut 
kept in view. We do not wish, and cannot consent, to 
placed in a disadvantageous position. We are anxious thatori'^fe. 
whatever boons are conferred on, whatever polL guards for 
tical concessions are made to, the people 
India, we should have our legitimate share in those conces¬ 
sions. We ask for nothing in derogation of the just rights of 
any other people. We seek no special privileges ; we want 
only our legitimate share in political rights and political 
privileges, and nothing more. If, in tihe language of the Royal 
Message to the princes and peoples of India, new avenues are 
opened out for the participation#of educated Indians in the 
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govenment of the country, our people wish that their share 
should be kept in view. If new elements are to be introduced 
into any of the great Departments of .State, we expect in 
fairness and justice, that they should be equally balanced ; 
and if any important departure is made in administrative 
policy, we want that the interests of the two great com}nuni- 
ties in India should be so co-ordinated that neither the one nor 
the other should be in a position to say its interests were sacri¬ 
ficed or subordinated to the interests of the oth(?r. Tliat is 
the position we take ap. The foundation of British rule in 
India rests upon the conviction among the people that equal 
justice is the chief policy of the British Government in its 
dealings \vith the varied races of that Continent. Speaking 
with the full consciousness of the responsibility imposed upon 
me, I say it should be an evil day for India if any class or any 
community comes to think that the intefests of one com- 
miinity are in any way subordinated to the interests of the 
other. It has been said that the Mohammedans form a 
minority among the population of India. True, they do not 
equal in numbers the other great community which inhabits 
India, but they are seventy millian souls, fifty-three of whom 
are under British rule. They have common ideals^ aiid by 
traditions of race and religion form a nationality quilc ,apart 
from all other people in India, To call them a minority is a 
misapplication of the term, and to regard them in that light 
would be an injustice to the Mussalman people. We form a 
nationality as important as any other, and our wishes, senti- 
nients and interests should, we conceive, form as itnportant 
factors in the consideration of policy and measures as those 
of any other, ^ If the vast masses of low caste people who are 
nominally Hindus were excluded from the Hindu figures, 
certainly the disparity which now appears between the Hindu 
and Mohammedan populations would not strike as so 
great or so disproportionate. These tribes and communities, 
nominally Hindu for the purposes of census, haviB nothing in 
common with the real Hindu, to whom their touch, often thidr 
very shadow, is pollution. They can never rise out of the de¬ 
graded state in which they live, and have lived for centuries. 
Save the British official, they have no reiireseotative or pro¬ 
tector. Some of them have made desperate efforts to break 
the shackles that have bound them for ages, but they have 
been thrust back to their thraldom by, among other things, 
the judicial recognition of ancient usages. In the great re¬ 
forms about to be introduced they will have no lot or place, 
nor are your Lordship’s benevolent^' intentions ever likely to 
reach their ears. They have remained, and will remain for 
many decades, may be centuries, the degraded eWes of India. 
But it would be disastrous if by placing all powei* and influ¬ 
ence im the hands of privileged classes their emancipation 
should be made difficult in the future. To include these oom- 
munitiels, however, in the Hindu population, and then to 
compare it with the Mohammedan population, does luyt 
appear to us just. 
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I now come to the specific points which we wish to place before Specific 
your Lordship for consideration. The first is the question of points .* joint 
joint electorates. We feel that to confide the election of our ^^^ctorates 
representatives to mixed electorates would be most detrimental to electorate^ 
the Mussulman people. Your Lordsliip is aware of the sharp 
cleavage that has taken place recently between the political con¬ 
ceptions of the Mohammedan people and some sections of the 
other communities. You are also aware of the other divergencies sharp 
which exist between the Mohammedans and the non-Moslem cleavage and 
peoplie in India, divergencies which ramify in all directions. It jHindu- 
might perhaps startle people in England if they were told of the ie 

trifling incidents which often inflame passioas on both sides. I 
do not wish to dwell particularly on the character of these inci¬ 
dents. I only refer to them to show the gulf which still separates 
the rank and file of the two communities, and which the adminis¬ 
trator must always keep in view and the statesman take into con¬ 
sideration, when dealing with general questions affecting both th^ 
races. Having these divergencies in view and the cleavage which 
has recently taken place the Mussulmans of India consider it ex¬ 
tremely important that their representation should not be'de¬ 
pendent on the goodwill of any o-ther people. The important The deputa- 
deputation that waited upon the Viceroy in 1906 emphatically of 1906 
urged upon His Excellency that the separate representation fo the Viceroy* 
the Mohammedans should begin from the lowest rung of the 
ladder and go up to the highest, namely, the Viceregal Council. The meagre 
In that way .alone will they get any benefit from the concessions Muslim 
which you are so generously going to inaugurate in India. It is tfo^n^wal 
admitted that Mohammedan representation has l>een most meagre bodies 
under the present system on rural and district boards and illustrates 
municipal corporations. They serve as practical illustrations of fhedetri- 
what will happen if the system of joint electorates for the 
Councils introduced. The Government of India has admitted electorates 
that Mohammeflan representation has been most unsatisfactory and fore- 
so far, and for that reason proposes a supplemental addition 
Mohammedan members eledted by Mohammedans. If it bei 
admitted;that the nominees of another body, not altogether in 
agreement with Mohammedan opinions, cannot really or effec¬ 
tively represent Mohammedan wishes andl feelings, in that case 
the matter does not require further discussion. 

We say, further, that the principle of proportional representa-Pi onal 
tiion w'ould be fatal to our interests. The (^vernment of India 
recognises, if I am not mistaken, the difficulty of meeting the 
requirements of the Mussulman people, if its representation is interests and 
to be based on a consideration of numbers. Whatever may be uneuitedt to 
the value of the system of proportional representation in countries India, 
where the people are in the main, homogeneous, we submit it is 
wholly unsuited to India. Save and except in the Punjab, where 
the Mussulmans preponderate in numbers, there is hardly any 
approximation between the two races. The Mohammedans say, 
if proportional representation happen to be introduced into India 
their representation would be compMely swamped. In answer 
to this, it is said the Government can hardily take into considera¬ 
tion the political and historical importance of any cominunity in 
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ju^ing of the question of representation, and the Mohammedan 
Th^ position position is compared to that of the Sikhs and the Parsees. We 
of Muslims submit respectfully, but emphatically, that the position of the 
unique and Mussulman people has no analogy to that of the minor com- 
amlogyto munities of India. Neither in importance nor in numbers are 
that (5 other they in any way analogous to them. We share the burden of 
minorities defending the Empire to the same extent as our fellow coujitry- 
in India. probably supply to the Indian Army a larger number 

of soldiers than most others. It is easy to say, if representation 
is to be conceded to Mohammedans on considerations of political 
and historical importance, the Sikhs should also be taken into 
account. That is a false analogy. In the first place, the Sikhs 
are accoijnted as Hindus, and in the second place, they number 
not more* than two million souls. The Mohammedans stand on 
a totally different footing, and we submit that their position 
Numbers should be considered on a totally different basis. That other 
not the only elements besides miere numbers must enter into consideration in 
considera- determining the number of representatives from each community 
de^minin^ dear from the case of Eastern Bengal. Here the Moham- 
^:lepresenta-^ medans are in overwhelming majority. Supposing they were to 
tion. ask that Mohammedan representation should be preponderant, 

they would be met with the answer : Look at the pleaders and 
lawyers, spread all over the country, who dominate the counsels 
of Government, they are Hindhs and come from Eastern Bengal ; 
look at the merchants, traders, landlords, who have taken the 
place of the Mohammedan Zemindars and see how important 
they are. And the relative positions of the two communities 
would justly be taken into account in fixing their representation. 
If that argument is good for one people in Eastern Bengal, it 
applies with equal force in the United Provinces and Provinces 
similarly circumstanced to the case of the other. In the United 
Provinces, the Mohammedans are 14 per cent, of the population, 
whilst the Hindus are said to be 86 per cent., Slthough if the 
degraded castes were eliminated from these figures the disparity 
would not be so grea-t. Considering the admitted importance 
of the Mohammedans in the social economy of the Province, 
they ought to have far greater representation than is proposed 
The ratio to be conceded to them. We say, therefore, that the principle 
of repre- proportional riepresehtation is not applicable to India and, if 

XuMbe introduced, would be most prejudicial to the interests of the 
determined Mohammedan community. We submit that the ratio of repre- 
upon eon- sentation should be left to the executive authority, to be deter- 
Biderations ^pon considerations of Imperial policy and local conditions 

and circumstances. Our representation, we beg to urge, should 
^dUions be not only adequate, but substantial in order to give us _an 
ahdeircum- effective voice in the deliberations of the various assemblies, 
stances. Having in view the fact that under these reforms the privileges 
Muslim non-official members will be considerably extended, it is 

tiS[?hould extremely important that our community should be represented 
besufifiei- in sufficient numbers to be able to exercise some weight, sonm 
ently large influence bn the Councils. My people will not be content w^^h 
to exercise representation which is less than adequate and substantial. 

On general quei^tdons yaeial and religious differences will pi"o- 
influence. bably not enter into competition, but contingencies are certain ^ 
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to arise in which the interests or the views of the two com¬ 
munities do not coincide. On these occasions it would be neces- 
saiy to take into account the balance of parties. We submit 
that in the constitution of the Councils it should be the aim of 
His Majesty's Government, and of the Government of India, to 
have them so balanced that not only thje admini^tirative machin- tion should" 
ery should run smoothly, but also that no party should be able be bo 
to outvote the just claims of a less powerful party. We, there- 
fore, submit as a standard of adequate representation that the 
number of Mohammedan members on the several Councils interests no 
should be so fixed that if the Mohammedans were to join ap^^y should 
certain number of what may be called non-partisan members, ^ * 
or to receive their support on any particular question the issue 
may be decided accordingly. Unless some standard of that kind the just 
is adop^ted, and our position sufficiently assured on the ref ormed eights of a 
Councils, our representation will be anomalous, and our repre- 
sentatives will exercise little influence or weight. One other 
matter we wish to lay before youy Lordship, which is embodied 
in paragraph 21 of our Representation :—The Committee 
further submit that as in the opinion of His Majesty's Govern- 
ment the time has arrived for the introduction of the Indian representa- 
clement into the Executive Councils, in the interests of the tion 
Empire, both the great communities should represented suggested. 

They consider that the introdtiction of a member from one com¬ 
munity only will be regarded as seriously prejudicing the rights 
and interests of the other.'’ Our people believe, my Lord, that 
representatives from both communities os advisers to *the Govern¬ 
ment of India—whatever may be designation given to them— 
would be of great assistance in the administration of that country. 

But ’tihey consider it would give rise to serious difficulties if one 
community was represented and the other left out. We thank 
your Lordship for the patience with which you have listened to 
me. I know that the task you have undertaken is one of the 
most; stupendous character which any Minister of the Crown in Maintenance 
your position has undertaken, but our people feel sure that at of ^ just and 
this stage, which w'e consider to be the turning point in ^tir 
national existence, the balance vdll be maintained fairly and^^p^^^^^^ 
equitably, and our interes-ts will noit. be subordinated to that of this critical 
any other community. stage in the 

national 
existence of 
Indian 
Muslims. 


APPENDIX IV. 


Note on Communal Electorates. 

One of the most difficult and at the same time most pressing 
of the problems wiHh which we have to deal is that of com¬ 
munal electorates. Throughout our tour in India the ^oint 
Free Conference was confronted by insistent demands for the 
recognition of the special importance of particular communities, 
as such, and arguments were put forward to supporfi the plea 
that only by separate electorates or special representation, not 
only in the legislatures, but also in'local self-governing bodies,’ 
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The present 
poeition of 
communal 
representa¬ 
tion. 


can the different intere-sts of each community be safeguarded. 
These demand's came not only from the major communities,, 
Modems, Sikhs, Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians, 
which already have been granted the privilege of separate 
electorates, while non-Brahmins in Madras and Mahrattas in 
Bombay have had their interests safeguarded by reservation of 
sweats, and which claim to retain their privileges or put forward 
demands for further safeguards along the same lines. Bui the 
Depressed Classes also are clamorously insistent that their poli¬ 
tical influence should be made more commensurate with tlieir 
population numbers than at present, and other communities of 
lesser importance have put forward similar claims. We have had 
placed before us ample evidence which, if taken at its face 
value, demonstrates the existence of a widespread feeling that 
an extension of the reforjns will create a situation fraught wdth. 
danger to the peculiar interests of many of the communities 
which make up India’s population, which can only be guarded 
against by the continuance of separate electorates. 

To tabulate the derQand>s for separate representation which 
have come before us would be a simple ta>:k, but accurately to 
weigh the strength of feeling behind the demands of each com¬ 
munity, to forecast the consequences, immediate or ev^entual, of 
retaining or abolishing separate electorates, to assess the value 
of the many imponderable factors which regulate the mutxial 
relations of the different communities and to decide which com¬ 
munity shall and which shall not stand politically outside the 
general electorate of the country, this is, indeed, a task of almostf 
superhuman difficulty. In truth, the application of no single 
principl’e can, help us to a decision, and we are reduced to con¬ 
sidering the questions from the point of view of expediency 
rather than of principle. Before, therefore, Tve can attempt to 
put forward a solution of the problem it is essential to set down 
the* ca.sie as it now stands, to see how far the principle of separate 
electorates has hitherto been conceded and on what grounds, 
and to consider the arguments for and against in the light of 
past experience and present opinion. 

At present the position is that Maslims have separate elec¬ 
torates in eight major provinces while in Burma they are in¬ 
cluded in separate Joint Electorate with all other Indian voters. 
The Sikh.s in the Punjab alone have their own electorate, as have 
Europeans in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, United Provinces, 
Bihar and Oris.sa, and Burma, Anglo-Indians in Madras, Bengal 
and Burma. Indian Christians in Madras and Karens in Burma. 
In Madras non-Brahmans, a majority community, are protected 
by the reservation of seats as are the Mahrattas in Bombay. 
Except in the cases mentioned above the interests of particular 
communities are safeguarded by the nomination of representa¬ 
tives 4k> the legislature. 

Note on Muslim Representation in the Legislative Bodies. 

The attached statement show^s in a tabular form the existing 
representation of Muslim and its variation from the Lucknow' 
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Pact together with the demands that have been made by different 
represmtative bodies for the extent of representation of Muslim 
in supersession or modificaticm of the Lucknow Pact. 


The history of communal representation may be briefly traced. ®rief liistory 
There has always been an important consensus of official opinion 
in India to the effect that the only practicable form of repre- repre«enta- 
sentatdon is by interests. Lord Dufferin held this view an^ in tion: Lord 
1892 Lord Lansdowne^s Government wrote that the 
sentatiou of such a community upon such a scale as the Act Lamdowne 
permits can only be secured by providing that each important 1892 . 
class shall have the opportunity of making its views known in 
Council by the mouth of some member specially acquainted with 
them When the Morley-Minto Reforms were, under dis- 
cussion, Muslims opinion was practically unanimous in Reform*, 
regarding separate representation and communal electorates as 1909. 
their only safeguards, and Lord Minto in conceding the demand 
was meriely following lihe predominant opinion. But in 1916 
Hindu opinion acquiesced in the principle by the acceptance by 
the Indian National Congress at Lucknow of a Resolution which 
laid down the actual percentage of Muslims representation in 
each of the Provincial Councils. It is only necessar^^ to quote 
the relevant cxtracti from a comprehensive Resolution in regard 
to Reforms Avhich relates to this point :— 

“ Adequate provision should be made for the representation of ^1^® 
important minorities by election, and the Muhammadans should 
be representerl through s])ecial electorates on the Provincial 
Legislative Council in the following proportions :— 

Punjab. —One-half of the elected Indian Members. 

. United Provinces. —30 per cent, of the elected Indian 
' Members. 

Bengal. —40 per cent, of the elected Indian Members. 

. Bihar and Orissa.. —25 per cent, of the elected Indian 
Members. 

Central Provinces. —15 per cent, of the elected Indian 
Members. 


Madras. —15 per cent, of the elected Indian Members. 

Bombay. —One-third' of the elected Indian Members. 
Provided that no Muhammadan shall participate in any of the 
other elections to the Imperial or Provincial Legislative Councils, 
save and except those by electorates representing special interests* 
Provided further that no bill, nor any clause thereof, nor a 
resolution introduced by a non-official member affecting one or the 
other community which question is to be determined by the 
members of that community in the Legislative Council, con¬ 
cerned, shall be proceeded with, if three-fourths of the n^embers 
of that community in the particular Council, Imperial or 
vincial, oppose the Bill or any clause thereof or the Resolution ^ ^ 


In paragraph 15 of the Franchise Committee’s Report of 1919Franchi»e ^ 
it was recommended that separate electorates should be created 
for Hindus and Muslims in view of the general agreement 
in favour of communal representation for Muslims. In allocating 
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the proportion of Muslim and non-Muslim seats the Committee 
followed in general the agreement reached at the joint 'session 
of the Congress of the All-India Muslim League at Lucknow in 
December, 1916 (commonly known as the Lucknow Pact), ai^ 
considered that any departure fi'om its terms would revive in 
an aggravated form a controversy which it had done much to 
Fourth compose. This recommendation was accepted by the Government 
L^patoh of India in paragraph 18 of the 4th Despatch on Reforms, dated 
^mS^ou the 23rd April, 1919. The result of the percentage of seats 
Wpme. arrived at on this basis was that Bengal Muslims got only three- 

tS April, quarters and the Punjab Muslims nine-tenths of wjiat they would 

have received upon a popidation basis. 

Fifth The Government of India in their fifth despatch on Indian 

Deepatoh, Constitutional Reforms, dated the 23rd April, 1919, while 
1919 admitting the theoretical disadvantages of separate electorates, 

agreed with the Southborough Committee that practical con¬ 
siderations rendered their establishment inevitable in the present 
state of political development in India and accepted the South- 
borOugh Committee ^s proposals for the representation of Muslims, 
with one important exception. They considered the seats pro¬ 
posed to be allotted to the Muslims in Bengal insufficient and 
propo.sed to give them ten more seats than that recommended by 
the Southborough Committee. Tt is interesting, however, to 
Sir William observe that Sir William Vincent appended a note of dissent in 
Vincent’s which he recommended that the details of the Lucknow settle- 
d^nt 23 should not be followed but that: the representation of 

April, 1919. Muslims should be dealt with in a manner considered by Govern¬ 
ment to be the fairest, and in accordance with the pledges given 
Pledges of by Lords Minto and Harclinge that the position of Muhammadans 
Lords Minto should be estimated not: merely on their numerical strength but 
•ndHardinge.^^l^jj respect to their political importance. He wrote' as fol¬ 
lows :— 


A sliding 
scale of 
weighting 
recom¬ 
mended. 


What is wanted is a sliding scale in which the weighting 
given to Muhammadans increases as their numerical weak¬ 
ness does. We have, as the despatch says, to measure the 
advantage to be given to them. To do so some arbitrary 
assumptions must obviously be made. The -fewer and 
simpler these are the better. Where the Muhammadans’ 
are in a census majority, kt them get representation in that 
proportion. Where they are at their weakest let us double 
that proportion. Between these extremes let us multiply 
the census ratio of Muhammadans by a factor greater than 


1 and less than 2 


Percentage 
df seats pro¬ 
posed. 


and he proceeded to state his final propasals as follows :— 

Population Proposed Percent- 
Percentage, age of Seats, 
Punjab .. . . 54.8 56 

Bengal .. * • 52.6 53 

Bombay .. . - 20.4 28 

United Provinces .. 14 24 

Bihar and Orissa .. 10.5 20 

Madras .. 0.5 12 

Central Provinces .. 4.3. 9 




For the Assembly Sir William^ Vincent proposed^ that Mnjiam- 
medans should be given 30 per cent, of the general and com¬ 
munal seats. 

Within the last three years Muslim opinion has changed 
considerably with respect to the Congress-League Pact of 1916, 
but it has crystallised into a united demand at the All-India ' 
Muslim Conference at Delhi. The Calcutta Muslim League 
favour* reservation of seats for Muslims in the Punjab and Bengal 
on the population basis if adult suffrage is not given, but have no 
definitie scheme in respect of Muslim representation in provinces 
in which they are in a minority. In regard to the Central 
Legislature they advocate that 33 1|3 per cent, of the seats should 
be reserved for Muslims. The AB-India Muslim Conference 
at Delhi, which was represented by all sections of Muslim Muslim 
opinioii, has, on the other hand, reeommendedt that inCosferenoe, 
Bengal and the Punjab where Muslims are in a majority they 19^. 
should have representation according to their population, while 
in provinces where they are in a minority their representation 
must not be less than that enjoyed by them at present^ In other 
words, they appear to accept the Lucknow Pact in regard to all 
provinces except the Punjab and Bengal. They recommended 
33 1|3 per cent. Muslim representation in the Central Legislature. 

A third view is thatl taken by the Alt-Parties Muslim Confer¬ 
ence of Bengal, viz., that in no province must Muslim repre¬ 
sentation be less than one-third of the total and subject to this 
reservation the representation of Muslims and Non-Muslims 
should be on the population basis. 

The present position, therefore is an impasse. On the one The present 
hand, there are Hindus who definitely attribute the increase of 
communal tension to communal electorates and advocate their Hindu 
replacement by joint electorates, with or without reservation of and Muslim 
seats. The Muslims, on the other hand, cling tenaciously to <^P^<^*^ 
the principle of separate electorates and differ among themselves 
only in respect of proportions. The hope of the friers of the 
joint Report that it may be possible at no distant date to merge 
all communities in one general electorate seems as far from 
realisaljjon as it ever was. 

*(7/. Extract from proposals put forward by the AU-India Muslim 
League at the meeting of the All Parties Conference, held in Calcutta, in 
December, 1928, as reported in the “ Statesman,dated the 29th Decem¬ 
ber, 1928, and in the Tribune, ^ ’ dated the 1st January, 1929. 

(Appendix A.) 

\€f,, Extract from a resolution as reported in the “ Statesman 
(Calcutta), dated the 3rd January, 1929. (Appendix B.) 

]Cf,y Extract from a resolution as reported in the ‘^Amrita Bazar 
Patrika” (Calcutta), dated the 25th December, 1928. (Appendix C.) 
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APPENDIX A. 

Extract from the proposals put forward by the AtUIndia Muslim 
League ai dhe meeting of the AlUParties Convention^ as 
reported in the ** Statesman dated the 29th Decembery 
1928, and in the Tribune dated 1st January, 1929. 

(1) One-third of the members of the Central Legislature 
should be Muslims ; 

(2) that residuary powers should be left to the provinces and 
jQot rest in the Central Legislature as suggested* in the Nehru 
Report, and 

(3) that in the Punjab and in Bengal there should be resers 
tion of seats for the Muslims on the population basis in ca 
;adult suffrage was not adopted. 


APPENDIX B. 

Extract from a Resolution passed by the All-India Muslim Con¬ 
ference held at New Delhi on 31s^ December, 1928, as 
reported in the Statesman (Calcutta), dated the 3rd 
January, 1929. 

« # « 

Whereas it is essential that the representation of the Mus- 
.salmans in the various legislatures and other statutory self- 
governing bodies should be based on a plan whereby the Muslim 
majority in those provinces where the Mussulmans constitute a 
majority of the population shall in no way be affected, and in the 
provinces in which the Mussulmans constitute a minority they 
shall have a representation in no case less than that enjoyed by 
them under the existing law. ... 


APPENDIX C. 

Extract from a Resolution passed by the All~Partie$ Bengal 
Muslim Conference as reported in the Amrita Bazar 
Patrika Calcutta, dated the 25th December, 1928. 

(9) That in order to secure proper and smooth working of full 
responsible government in the provinces and the participation 
of both the communities in the administration it is necessary and 
expedient that in no province the representation of the non- 
Muslim or Muslim minorities should be less than one-third 
of the total number in the Council ; subject to this the repre¬ 
sentation of these two divisions in the provincial legislatures shall 
be in proportion to their respective population. Further that 
the same proportion of representation s];>ould be observed in the 
elected Local Bodies, 
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The Nehru 
Keport. 


Brief sum¬ 
mary of its 
recom¬ 
mendations 
regarding 
communal 
representa- 
\tion. 


The Nehru 
Report 
represen¬ 
tative of 
merely a 
section of 
Indian 
opinion. 
All-India 
Muslim 
CQnference, 
Delhi, 

1 January, 
1929,repre¬ 
sentative of 
Imik of Mus¬ 
lim opinion. 


Evidence 
before the 
Joint Free 
Conference. 

Unanimous 
demand for 
communal 
electorates. 


Official 

opinion and 

official 

evidence 

support 

Muslim 

claims. 


No consideration of this question of communal electorates- 
would be complete without a reference to the Nehru Rep^, a 
large portion of which is taken up in dealing with this difficult 
question Briefly, the Nehru Report would abolish communal 
Lctorates with the provision that at the end of ten years the 
questions should be open to reconsideration if desired by parti¬ 
cular communities. Reservation of seats for majorities is- 
opposed. As regards the question of part reservation tor 
majorities, this device is not opposed but considered unn^essa^ 
on the ground that the Muslims in Bengal and the Punjab will 
capture a sufficient number of . seats in a joint electorate. For 
minorities reservation of seats on a population basis is proposed 
for a fixed period of ten years- with the provision that the ques¬ 
tion may be re-considered if desired by minority communities at 
the end of this period. 


It is thus seen that the effect of the Nehru Report is to go 
back on the Lucknow Pact. The authors of the Nehru Report 
apparently considered that these proposals would be acceptable 
to the Muslims and they remark that the controversy as to the 
reservation of seats for majorities is dead. It is to be feared 
that this is no more than a pious aspiration. The views of the 
All-India Muslim Conference at Delhi in December, 1928,. 
have already been referred to and it may be accepted as repre¬ 
sentative, of the bulk of Moslem opinion throughout India. We 
cannot, therefore, accept the Nehru proposals on communal 
representation as representing the views of anything but a sec¬ 
tion, however important, of Indian opinion. Even if we accept 
the detailed facts and arguments set forth so fully in the Nehru 
Report as showing that, with joint electorates, the Muslims 
would secure the majority of the seats in the Punjab and Benf^al 
we are not disposed to recommend that joint electorates should 
be forced on the Muslims against the weight of opinion of t^ 
community. We recognise that if separate electorates for 
Muslims are to be abolished this must be done by the free will of 


the Muslims themselves. 


Turning now to a consideration of the evidence placed before 
the Joint Free Conference, we have received from the Muslims 
throughout India a practically unanimous demand for communal 
electorates not only for the Legislatures but also for local self- 
governing bodies. There is, further, widespread evidence of a 
demand that in provinces in which Muslims are in a minority 
they should have representation on the present basis, while in 
the Punjab and Bengal seats should be reserved for them on a 
population basis. Official opinion, as set forth in the Govern¬ 
ment Memoranda and official evidence, generally supports the 
Muslim plaims on the broad ground that to deprive the Muslims 
of a privilege which they now enjoy and to which they cling 
would antagonise the community to such a degree as to 
jeopardise the successful work of the reformed constitution and 
render a breakdown probable. The disadvantages of communal 
electorates are not overlboked but they are accepted as the lesser 
evil. It is true that some individual members of ‘ Provincial 



Oovei'nments have expr(‘ss(‘(l themselves in favour of the abolition 
of communal electorates but tin* <<eneral effect of the views put 
before us is as stated. 

To belittle the imj)ortance of the communal problem in its 
reactions on the actual working of a system of })opular govern- 
ment in Jiulia is to ignore the teachings of history. To quote problem is 
but two recent instances, communal tension was responsible for to ignore 
the setting up of two separate Governments in Ireland and for 
the struggle between the Croats and Serbs in Yugo-SIavia, which 
threatened to break up that newly-formed kingdom and lead to 
a suspension of the constitution. It is of interest to note the 
immediate cause in each ease of the development of a i>eriod of 
acute comuiunai tension. The proposal to transfer power from 
the Parliament in Westminster to a Parliament in Dublin ^vas ^ 

the signal for preparation for civil war between Protestants Yugo”sia^a. 
and Roman Catholics in Ireland. In Yugo-Slavia the Groats, p * 

n(*wly fn'ed from the dominion of the Austro-Hungarian Empire transfer 
and united to mot of kindred race, found the interests of their from 
own community neglected by the Serbs who formed a majority. 

Where commnnal tension can produce results so deplorable' in gl^gnaHoT 
the comparatively well-educated and advanced communities of civil war. 
Europe it is patent that the communal question in India demands 
the^deepest consideration and the most careful handling. 

In its essence tile state of feeling Avhich is generally spoken of Causes of 
as communal tension can be traced to similar causes in countries 
and in races Avidely separated. Communal tension tends to 
acute where a majority, or at any rate, a large and influential 
portion of a particular community, believe that .some vital in¬ 
terest of their own is likely to be prejudiced by the action ot 
some other communit\—that freedom of religions observances 
may in practice be denied to them, that their children may not 
receive exactly the form of education Avhich Avoiild be approved 
were their own community in power, or that the chances of 
obtaining employment and preferment under Government may 
be worse than that of members of anotlier community ; in a Avord, 
that political power may he used for the commnnal rather than 
the public good and that under a sy.sterQ of representati at govern¬ 
ment a minority community may have no hope of redress to the 
end of all time. Hoav, then, are Ave to arrange our constitution ? 

^\ hat devices are Ave to include in it so as to remove from the 
minds of members of the A'arious communities this element of 
fear or suspicion, or craving for some advantage wrongfully, as 
they consider, withheld, Avliich may have such baneful effects 1 
On Avhat jirincijile are Ave to classify our communities ! Can 
WT divide them into tAvo diAusions jdacing in separate compart¬ 
ments those Avhose claims must bo conceded, yvhose interests 
must be safeguarded if Ave are to avoid risk of .serious communal 
clash, and those communities Avhich must depend on tin* crood- 
will of the majority, on the give and take of political life inlKn*ent 
m such systems of government for the securing of the benefits of 
sell-government ? Are there any communities for Arhieh aat 
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recommend separate representation on ground other than the ex¬ 
pediency of avoiding communal tension 2 We may here state 
that we are fully aware of the many alleged disadvantages of 
separate electorates and would limit them as far as may be found 
The criterion expedient. In deciding as to whether separate electorates should 
of practical or should not be granted to any particular community the general 
expediency, criterion which we would apply is one of practical expediency. 

Will the refusal of separate representation endanger the orderl}^ 
operation of the system of government ? Will its grant tend to- 
allay communal suspicion and pave the way for the establishment 
of happier relations between the communities ? 


-Argumentsfor general question as above stated we find sharp diver- 

and against gence of opinion. On the one hand it is argued that communal 
joint electorates stereotype existing divisions, prevent the growth of a 

electorates. of common citizenship, and are actually responsible for 

the growth of communal tension. Exponents of the other point 
of view would have it that communal electorates, by the removal 
of an important ground of fear and suspicion, tend to minimise* 


The case of 
Ireland. 


Acute com¬ 
munal ten¬ 
sion can and 
does co-exist 
with joint or 
separate 
electorates. 


communal feeling and prevent the growth and spread of com^ 
munal tension. It is argued that in a joint electorate a candidate* 
may be driven to appeal to the worst communal feelings of the 
members of his own community in order to prevent them from 
voting for a member of the rival community. Those who hold 
this opinion will quote the ease of Ireland before the establish* 
ment of the Free State, where, in joint electorates, rival candi* 
dates stirred their supporters to an intensity of communal feeling 
and where the sick and aged 'were taken from their beds to the 
polling booths in the defence of their religion. No conclusive 
arguments can be adduced either on the one side or the other^ 
But there is ample evidence to show that acute communal tension 
can and does co-exist either with joint or separate electorates. 


Alternative Before setting forth our conclusions we may refer to some of 
devices and the devices that have been proposed with the object of minimising 
for separate sharpness of the division between communities which com- 

electorates : munal electorates render so marked. 


(l)Reserva- 1. Reservation of seats in Joint Electorates for a community^ 
tion of seats liberty to contest other seats in the General Electm^ates .— 

SectOTates This device was embodied in the electoral rules in the Madras 

notrecom- Presidency in order to safeguard the interests of the non* 

mended. Brahmans. This community is numerically in an overwhelming 
majority and in every election sinpe the institution of the 
Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms has won a large majority of the 
total seats in general constituencies. The experience of the 
Southern Presidency, therefore, affords little guide as to what 
would bh likely to happen under different conditions. The main 
consideration which would attract us to this method of election 
is, that it brings both communities together in a single electorate,* 
and, if satisfactory in its operation, may pave the way for the 
eventual abolition of separate electorates. In view, however, of' 
the preference of the Muslims for communal electorates, we do 
not recommend this method. 
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2. Communal Electorates with, in addition, the right to contest (2) Com- 
seats in the General Electorate.—In this respect the experience 

of Ceylon is instructive. In the Reforms of 1923 it was decided 
that, “ the organisation of society in Ceylon being communal, contest in 
representation must, for an indefinite period of time, in effect be the general 
communal whatever the arrangements of constituencies B^a,y 
be.” (Secretary of State’s Despatch of 11th January, 1923.) 
Nevertheless the principle was adopted that all persons, 
irrespective of race, resident in any electorate otherwise qualified, 
be entitled to vote for the election of a member, or members, to 
represent such electorate. The Governor recommended this sug¬ 
gestion as a most important suggestion which, I trust, may, 
in the course of time, produce that feeling of solidarity amongst 
members of the different communities which is so essential for 
the proper working of Parliamentary institutions.” (Despatch 
of 1st March, 1922.) Lord Donoughmore’s Commission, which 
has recently reported on Cejdon Constitutional Reforms, and 
recommended the abolition of communal electorates, say, in 
regard to this system—‘ ‘ In the last revision of the constitution, 
a step in the right direction was taken by giving communities a 
territorial as well as a comn^mal vote. This may have involved 
an apparent unfairness in giving members of minorities two or 
more votes, but it has succeeded in paving the way for the elimi¬ 
nation of communal representation altogether by giving com¬ 
munal electorates the opportunity of realising the interest which 
they possess . . . , in the divisions in which they reside.” 

(Page 100 of the Report.) 

We feel that possibly a similar device might be tried with 
beneficial results in India, but only by agreement among the 
concerned communities themselves. We do not now make any 
recommendation for its adoption. 

3. Proportional Representation. — The majority of the Com- (3) Propor- 
mittee responsible for the drawing up of the Nehru Report 
express themselves in favour of proportional representation.®®? 

They remark, there is a place in it for every minority and an 
automatic adjustment takes the place of rival interests. We have 

no doubt that proportional representation will, in the future, be 
the solution of our problem.” There can be no doubt that the 
method of proportional representation can afford a place to a 
number of minority groups which otherwise would go unrepre¬ 
sented, and if the representation of every section of opinion, 
however minute, in the Indian Legislatures of the future were 
an object to be desired we might be tempted to recommend the 
trial of this system. We have, however, been impressed with 
the dangerous lack of stability which the presence of too many 
groups is apt to produce in^a popularly elected Government. 

Prance, with a Ministry dependent upon the favour of groups 
rather than on that of large well-defined parties, has seen a 
change of Government, *on an average, every six or eight months 
from the date of the establishment of the Republic in 1871 up to 
the present day. JV'hile it is true that for the present we would 
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ait representation of particular interests or communities ve 
ould deprecate the introduction of any principle which would 
nave the effect of still further increasing the number of sectional 
groups in the legislatures. For this reason we are not in favour 
of the introduction of proportional representation. 

Our conclusions, then, are that separate electorates for Muslims 
should be retained until the Muslims themselves are more 
inclined to surrender what they now consider as a valuable 
privilege. 
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